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Uncle Sam and Mexico 


For four months Generals Manuel 
Avila Camacho and Juan Andreu Al- 
mazin have been arguing about who 
was elected President of Mexico in 
July. The Mexican government an- 
nounced officially that General Avila 
Camacho was the winner. General Al- 
mazan left the country and came to the 
United States. He claimed that he had 


really won the election, but had been- 


unfairly counted out. And he insisted 
that he would take office as President 
on December 1. 

It looked for a while as if there 
might be trouble. General Almazan’s 
followers organized a rival government 
of their own across the border in Texas. 
At one time there were small Almazan 
revolts going on in ten different Mexi- 
can states. But the government of re- 
tiring President Cardenas, who is 
friendly to Camacho, cracked down 
hard on the rebels. As inauguration day 
approached the threat p gacer een 
seemed to be disappearing. 

The final blow to General Almazan’s 
hopes came last week. President Roose- 
valk appointed Vice President - elect 
Wallace to represent him at the in- 
auguration of General Avila Camacho 
next week. This meant that the United 
States recognized Camacho as the real 
President-elect of Mexico. No revolt 
against any Mexican President sup- 
ported by the United States has been 
successful in more than fifteen years. 

Other moves are also being made for 
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closer relations between Mexico and the 
United States. Army officers of the two 
countries have been discussing ways in 
which they could cooperate for the 
better defense of the Western Hemi- 
— It is expected that Mexico will 

ow the United States to set up air 
and naval bases on Mexican territory. 


Behind the Explosions 


Fourteen persons were killed and 23 
injured last week when explosions oc- 
curred in four different factories all on 
the same day. Three of the plants were 
in New Jersey, one in P Ivania. 
One was making safety torpedoes for 
railroad ‘tracks. The other three” were 
all powder plants. Only one of them 
was working on a national defense job. 

There was no way of telling whether 
the blasts were accidental or planned. 
Federal, state and local police got busy 
at once looking for possible evidences 
of sabotage. These explosions came two 
months to a day after the mysterious 
blasts which killed 51 persons in the 
Kenvil, N. J., plant of the Hercules 
Powder Company. 

Representative Thomas of New Jer- 
sey, a member of the Dies Committee, 
said that these explosions “can hardly 
be placed in the category of a coinci- 
dence. The Dies Committee announced 
that it was giving the activities of Ger- 

man and Italian agents in 








Hitler: “I can’t understand those Americans.” 


the United States the No. 
1 spot on its program. Sec- 
Setiey of State oul had 
told Mr. Dies that he had 
no objection to investiga- 
tion of foreign diplomats 
and consuls in this coun- 
try. The Congressman said 
that his committee had 
accumulated considerable 
material. More of it con- 
cerned Italian than Ger- 
man agents, he stated. 
Two German consular 
officers were recently re- 
called to: Berlin after the 
State Department _indi- 
cated that it objected to 
their activities. One of 
these men had already 
been thrown out of Brazil 
because of his propaganda 
in that country. State 
mt let it be 
known that foreign diplo- 
east “ar mats who were not wanted 
Brooklyn Eagle in other American coun- 
tries were not welcome 





here either. The German Consul Ge 
eral in New Orleans was also invest, 
gated last summer. His case led th 
State to warn foreign dip 


lomats against “public 
uestions ing to this Ss ve 
islet ond pre te: ag 


NLRB in Court 


The National Labor Relations Roop! 
lost a case and won one in the Suprem 
Court last week. The Court refused ig 
let the Board force the Republic Stee 
Corporation to pay back to relief 
agencies money which they had paid 
out to workers on strike against the cor. 
poration. In the other case it said the 
Board was right in breaking a closed 
“~ contract between an AFL* unio 
and the Serrick Company of Munci 
Ind., when it found that the com: 
had “assisted” the union by unfair labor 
practices. 

The Court decided the Republic cas 
by a vote of six to two. The 
job, Chief Justice Hu said for th 
majority, was to see that there was m 
interference with collective bargaining 
and to correct unfair labor practices. It 
had no right to punish companies for 
what a, did, and forcing Republic to 
pay back the relief money would-be 

unishment. Justices Black and Douglas 
isa with this decision. 
Serrick case involved a contract 
between the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL) and the com 
pany. The United Automobile Workers 
(CLO) claimed that they really hada 
majority of workers in the plant. The 
company, they asserted, had helped 
the other union. This prevented the 
workers from organizing freely at 
without interference. The NLRB agreet 
with the CIO union and canceled the 
contract. 

“The finding of the board,” the dec 

sion said, “that petitioner did not 


resent an uncoerced majority of 
room employees py Ml hop. 
contract was executed is adequate t0] 
support the conclusion that the mail 
tenance as well as the acquisition of th 
alleged majority was contaminated by 
the employer's aid.” This decision W 
unanimous. 


Draft Objectors Punished 


Eight young students of Union Thet 
Lager Nanaia last week 
for a year.and a day. were be 
tween 21 and 36 years of age. But 
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had refused to register under the Se- 
lective Service Act. 

These men would not have been 
called for service anyway. Students for 
the ministry are exempt. But they main- 


tained that their consciences would not 


even permit them to register. They all 
leaded guilty to violating the law. 
They all were willing to accept the pen- 
alty for their action. 

The prosecutor told the story of the 
case: “The defendants place their re- 
fusal to register upon grounds of con- 
science. The 1940 Selective Service Act 
makes specific provision for conscien- 
tious objectors and exempts them from 
military service. These provisions have 
been pointed out to the defendants and 
they have been urged to register and 
thereafter note their conscientious ob- 
jection in the manner and form pro- 
vided by the law. This they have re- 
fused to do.” 

The judge said, in ing sentence, 
“This i eter can ency, where 
the very life, liberty and defense of our 
country are at stake, and I have no 
other alternative but to enforce the 


law.” 


The Greeks Push On 


Three weeks ago the first Italian sol- 
diers crossed the Greek border. Today 
they are right back where they started 
from. The Greeks resisted the Italian 
advance stubbornly. Last week they 
stopped it dead and started a counter- 
attack. The Italians rushed up more 
men and planes, But they were reported 
falling back slowly all along the line. 
In some places the Greeks had pushed 
well into Albania. They claimed that 
they were about to capture the impor- 
tant Italian base of Koritza. 

Military experts figured that the first 
phase of the war was over. Hanson 
Baldwin wrote in the New York Times 
that it had ended with “inglorious and 
apparently considerable reverses for the 
invading Italians. It would be a mis- 
take,” Mr. Baldwin warned, “to mag- 
nify the Greek successes. But it is clear 
that the Italian ign was based in 


error and cond with ineptitude.” 
The Italians themselves admitted that 


they hadn't prepared for the 
campaign. They r 't ex- 
pect the Greeks to fight, back at all. 





Mussolini now faces the problem of 
what to do next. He must reorgani 
his armies and try again. He et 
dare let the Greeks get away with this. 

His job won't be an easy one. This 
time the Greeks will be vag. for him, 
And British planes, ships an ui 
ment are ar on Shy hele has. 


But Mussolini knows now what he is . 


up against. He will hit much harder. 
The Greeks have surprised the world 
with their gallant resistance. But the 
worst is yet to come. 

eb Sea igt Cayton bred 

ed to do all they can to 

Breeks meet the pil Stee hacks 
They are aware that Balkan and Near 
East nations are watching this conflict 
closely. And if British aid can hurl back 
Italy these nations may be more eager 
to cooperate with Britain in the future. 


Russo-German Bargaining 


All Hitler wanted of Russia last year 
was some supplies and the assurance 
that he would not be attacked from the 
rear if he went to war with England 
and France. He made a deal with Stalin 
on that: basis. Now he wants somethin 
more. He wants Russia to work wit 
him more closely in setting up his new 
world order. He would also like to have 
Russia make friends with Germany's 
ally, Japan. 

If he’s going to get these new favors 
hell have to make a new 
deal. Last week Soviet 
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Germans unless there’s something in it 
for him. 

If Hitler offers a big enough price for 
his help he may give it. Reports said 
that Hitler's bid was an offer to make 
Stalin a er in the Axis division of 
the world. According to’this plan Ger- 
many and Italy would control Europe 
and Africa. Japan would be top dog in 
eastern Asia. Russia would get every- 
thing in between including Iran, Af- 
ghanistan and India. All this, of course, 
takes for granted that the British Em- 
pire will be destroyed. But there seems 
quite a bit of life in the old nag yet. 
Europe watched anxiously for Stalin's 
first move. This might indicate what 
Russia’s future policy was going to be. 


Nazis “Punish” England _ 


The Germans got their revenge last 
week for the British bombing ‘of Mu- 
nich while Hitler was making-a speech. 
For ten and a half hours one night their 
planes pounded the city of Coventry 
(pop. 180,000), center of British air- 
craft engine manufacturing. Tons of 


‘bombs were dropped. There were more 


than 1,000 casualties. When the raid 
was over the city was a shambles. The 
British admitted that it would have to 
be rebuilt from the ground up. This 
was called “one of the worst bombard- 
ments ‘from the air since the Wright 
brothers presented wings to mankind.” 

But the British were not down- 
hearted. The day after the raid King 
George visited the smouldering ruins. 
He found people of Coventry already 
busy clearing away the wreckage. Lon- 
don itself was bombed almost as heavily 
the next day. 

And a couple of nights later British 
bombers blasted Hamburg, with its 





Premier Molotov visited 
Berlin to hear Hitler's 
proposition. Molotov talked 
with Hitler and other Nazi 
officials for hours. Then he 
started back to Moscow to 


report to Stalin. 

Nobody will know what 
was said at Berlin until 
Stalin takes some action. 
All the German govern- 
ment said of the was 
that “the exchan of 


views was conducted in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust 
and led to agreement of 
both parties on all ques- 
tions of importance that 
are of interest to Germany 
and the Soviet Union.” 
Officially Hitler and 
Stalin are friends. 
they don’t trust each other 











out of sight. Stalin isn’t in- 
terested in helping the 
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great shipbuilding and oil industries. 
This was the British reply to the de- 
struction of Coventry. Londoners were 
said to feel that the war of extermina- 
tion was beginning. Every bomb that 
falls in these raids Tntensifies the hatred 
and increases the deniand for revenge. 


Italian Fleet Crippled 


The Italians were beginning last week 
to find out what war means. While their 
armies were falling back before the 
Greeks the British navy was striking a 
crippling blow at their fleet. 

The British Mediterranean fleet fol- 
lowed the policy: “If they won't come 
out, go in after them.” For months the 
British have been trying to coax Italian 
warships to come out and fight. But the 
Italians preferred to stay in port. 

So one night last week British planes 
attacked the Italian naval base at Taran- 
to, on the heel of the Italian “boot.” 
Some planes yas bombs on the 
Italian ships anchored there. Others 
skimmed low over the water, launched 
—— headed for the fleet. Half of 


Italy’s battleships were disabled, the’ 


British flyers reported. Several other 
ships were sunk or put out of action. 

The British claims were “fantastic,” 
the Italians said. Some neutral naval ex- 
perts thought they might be exagger- 
ated. But there seemed to be no doubt 
that the British had scored a great vic- 
tory over Italian sea-power. 


France Talks Back 


The “Free French” forces of General 
Charles de Gaulle snatched another 
piece of territory away from the Vichy 
government last week. Protected by the 
guns of light British ships, General de 
Gaulle’s troops landed near the port of 
Libreville in Gabon, French Equatorial 
Africa. A couple of days later the city 
surrendered. That put almost all of 
Equatorial Africa in the hands of the 
de Gaulle forces, who are working with 
the British. Some people thought this 
attack was a move to open a new west- 
to-east route into the Egyptian Sudan 
for the British. This fies. 5 be a short 
cut for sending British reinforcements to 
Egypt. 

In the meantime the Vichy govern- 
ment itself didn’t seem to be getting 
along any too well with its German mas- 
ters. It has been doing what Hitler told 
it to without much argument. Hitler, 
however, would like it to work with him 
a little more enthusiastically. He has 


been negotiating with the French lead- 
ers with that in mind. But it was an- 
nounced last week that a final settle- 
ment had been put off until the end of 
the war between Germany and England. 
And a few days later Marshal Pétain 
made a strong rotest when the Ger- 
mans ordered Ais renchmen to get out 
of Lorraine on a few hours notice. This 
was the first time that the Vichy gov- 
ernment had talked back to Hitler. 
Some Frenchmen thought it meant that 
there was a limit to the amount of kick- 


From water color by Walter L. White 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


ing around that Marshal Pétain would 
take from the Germans. 


Some Great Americans 


Stephen Collins Foster, beloved 
writer of American folk songs, was 
elected to the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans last week. Foster is the first 
musician to win a place in the famous 
colonnade of New York University. He 
is also the first figure to be honored 
alone in a Hall of Fame election. 

Every five years the 110 distinguished 
members of a College of Electors from 
all over the country vote for new names 
to be added to the Hall of Fame. To 
be chosen, a candidate must receive a 
three-fifths vote. There were 141 nomi- 
nations this year. But only Foster got 
the required vote. He was named on 
86 ballots. A commemorative tablet and 
a bust of the composer will be placed 
in the colonnade. 

Seventy-three noted Americans have 
now been chosen for the Hall of Fame 


since it was established in 1900. Four 
year by only a few | They were: 
Walter Reed, hero of the fight’ against 
yellow fever; pa crag Southern 
poet; Henry David u, author and 
naturalist; and Booker T. Washington, 
Negro educatot. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters also gave out some honors last 
week — but to distinguished living 
Americans. be ee for Fic- 
tion, presented every five years, was 
proces to Miss Ellen Chow. 

’ The election of four new members to 
fill vacancies in the Academy, which is 
limited to fifty members, was also an- 


nounced. The four new Academicians 


are Henry Osborn Taylor, author; Ralph 
Adams Crum, and author; 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, poet; and Car] 
Sandburg, author. There are still four 
vacancies in the Academy to be filled. 


Labor in the Limelight 

The labor front burst into action last 
week as both AFL and CIO prepared 
to hold conventions. The CIO was to 
meet in Atlantic City, the AFL in New 
Orleans. 

The chief issue at Atlantic City would 
be the struggle for control of the CIO 


between the groups ing John L. 
Lewis and dues cceaeine he: It was 
expected that Mr. Lewis would resign 
from the presidency, as he promised to 
do if President Roosevelt was re-elected. 
But he would still be a powerful infiu- 
ence in the CIO. . 
With Mr. Lewis out, the CIO might 
make another att to patch up its 

uarrel with the AFL. Tony oo 
think that Lewis is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to peace. 

The AFL was also talking about 
peace with its rivals. They feel that the 
removal of Lewis might make it easier 
for the two groups to get together. 

President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed Dr. Harry A. Millis of Chicago 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
(See “Who's Who,” page 8). He takes 
the place of J. Warren Madden. Mr. 
Madden’s term expi last August. 
Since that time the has had only 
two members, Dr. William Leiserson 
and Edwi:. S. Smith. These two dis- 
agreed about many of the matters which 
came before the board. This meant that 
the board wasn’t able to get much work 
done during the fall. The appointment 
of a third member will break this dead- 
lock in the N. L. R. B. 
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“Hitler and Stalin Bargain for World Power 


Will Russia Cooperate in Germany’s “‘New Order’’? 


DOLF HITLER has been see- 
A ing a lot of company lately. 

He’s talked with Marshal. Pe- 
tain of France and Generalissimo 
Franco of Spain and Dictator Mus- 
solini of Italy. His latest visitor ar- 
rived in Berlin last week. It was 
mild, bespectacled Viacheslav Mik- 
hailovich Molotov, Premier and For- 
ein Minister of Russia, Dictator 
Stalin's Number One stooge. With 
Molotov was an imposing retinue of 
32 Soviet officials and experts. 

For three days there were lunch- 
eons, banquets and receptions § - 
lore. In between times Hitler, Molo- 
tov and Foreign Minister von Rib- 


| bentrop conferred for hours at a 


time. Then Molotov went back to 
Moscow. 


What was it all about, the world 


wondered. It must have been im- 
portant—this was the first time a So- 
viet Premier had ever gone abroad. 
But neither the German ..or the Rus- 
sian government had much -to say 
about it. It was announced before- 
hand that the purpose:of Molotov’s 
visit was to improve still further the 
political and economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

At the end of the conferences a 
communique was issued. All it said 
was: “The exchange of views was 
conducted in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual trust and led to agreement of 
both parties on all questions of im- 
portance that are of interest to Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union.” 

This left the world no wiser than 
before. Sooner or later somethin 
would happen to show what had 
been decided in Berlin. In the mean- 
time thére was nothing to do but 
guess. 

Hitler and Molotov-were probably 
discussing what part Russia was to 


S play in the “new order” which the 


Germans are trying to establish. The 
one thing that seemed certain was 
that the talks meant a new develop- 
ment in Russia’s relations with the 
Test of the world. Whatever that de- 
velopment may prove to be, we will 
understand it better if we know 
what Russia’s foreign relations have 
been in the past few years, and 
what they are now. 











The world-shaking Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 was signed by Molotov (right) and 











World Wide Photos 





Von Ribbentrop (left) with Stalin looking on. 


Russia’s Shifting Friendships 
For the first few years after the 
World War of 1914-18, Russia had 
no foreign relations at all. It was an 
outcast nation. The rest of the world 


hated and feared Communism and 


therefore hated and feared Russia. 
Russia disliked the Allies because 
they were trying to overthrow the 
Red government. And the Soviet 
Union didn’t like Germany much 
better, because the Germans had 
forced Russia to surrender large 
slices of territory in the harsh Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty of 1918. So the Com- 
munists concentrated on building 
their own nation and on trying to 
stir up revolutions in other countries. 

But their efforts to provoke other 
revolutions were not successful, and 
they soon realized that they'd have 
to get along as best they could with 
their capitalist neighbors. So they 
started making friends with anybody 
that would have them. 

The Allies were still suspicious of 
Communism. But the defeated Ger- 
mans were almost as friendless as the 
Russians. So Germany and Russia be- 
gan to get chummy. Between 1921 
and 1929 the two countries signed 
eight different treaties. 

Then in 19388 Hitler came to 
power in Germany. He made no 


bones of what he thought about 
Russia. In his book, Mein Kampf, he 
had written: “If we talk about new 
soil and territory in Europe today, 
we can think primarily only of Rus- 
sia and its vassal border states.” 

Hitler tried to reassure the Rus- 
sians. He told them: Despite the 
great difference between the two 
outlooks on life, the German Reich 
has endeavored to look after its 
friendly relations with Russia.” 

But the Russians didn’t trust him. 
They tried harder than ever to make. 
friends with England and France, 
and finally gained recognition from 
the Western powers. In 1934 Russia 
was allowed to join the League of 
Nations. The next year it made alli- 
ances with France and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Maxim Litvinov, did all he could to 
persuade England and France to 
work with him to stop Hitler. 


But as Hitler grew stronger, Eng- 
land and France got more weak- 
kneed. They let Germany, Italy and 
Japan get away with almost any- 
thing. Besides, they were still sus- 
picious of Russian Communism. And 
they were influenced by Hitler's 
bluster that he was Europe’s chief 
bulwark agaist Bolshevism. 

Finally, after Czechoslovakia had 
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Map of the three “spheres” which Hitler hopes to set up in the Eastern Hemis- 


phere for the Axis Powers, Russia, and 


been butchered, the Russians decid- 
ed that they weren't going to get 
anywhere with England and France. 
Stalin fired Litvinov and put Molo- 
tov in his place. This marked the end 
of Russian co-operation with the 
Western powers. From then on the 
Russians took the attitude that it 
was every man for himself. 

The Russians probably knew, or 
suspected, that the Czechoslovak af- 
fair would lead sooner or later to 
war. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could have suited them better. If 
the war lasted long’ enough both 
sides would be worn out. Their Nazi 
enemies in Germany and their capi- 
talist enemies in England and France 
would kill each other off. That would 
be the time for them to start Com- 
munist revolutions all over Europe. 
The other countries would be too 
weak to suppress them. Meanwhile 
both sides would offer Russia almost 
anything in return for Soviet assist- 
ance. 


The Nazi-Soviet Pact 


The bargaining started even be- 
fore the war did. Great Britain and 
France tried at last in the spring of 
1939 to persuade Russig to join them 
in a “peace bloc” against Hitler. But 
Stalin had put a high price on his 


Japan. 


help now. It was higher than the 
Allies would pay. 

Then Hitler made his bid. He 
needed Russian help even more than 
the others did. He offered Russia 
half of Poland and a free hand in 
the Baltic states. Stalin accepted the 
offer. In August, 1939, Germany and 
Russia made a ten-year treaty. Each 
country agreed not to attack the 
other during that time. 

This treaty freed Hitler of any 
fear of attack from two sides. He 
could deal with Poland and England 
and France now without having to 
worry about what Russia would do 
behind his back. Hitler invaded Po- 
land on September 1. The war was 
on. 
The. world was startled and 

shocked by the Nazi-Soviet pact be- 

tween Russia and Germany. It was 
such a complete reversal. Hitler had 
sold himself to Germany and to all 

Europe as the leader in the fight 

against Communism. And Commu- 

nists all over the world had been 
calling for a “united front” against 

Fascism. Now here were these two, 
. Number One Communist and Num- 

be One Fascist, shaking hands over 

a conference table and swearing’ to 

be friends forever, or at least for ten 

years. There were hundreds of Ger- 


Pe 


Meat 
las ar ee 
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man Communists in- concentration 
camps at the very moment the pact 
was signed. Only two years before 
several im Russian army off 
cers had been shot because 
were accused of plotting with the 
Germans against Soviet Union, 
How could two such bitter enemies 
become friends? 

The answer is, of course, that 
couldn’t—and they didn’t. In spite of 
all their polite words neither Hitler 
nor Stalin, then or now, trusts the 
other as far as he can see him. It 
simply suits both of them at the mo- 
ment to work together. For his own 
advantage, each is willing to forget 
any quarrel he may have with the 
other. 

In other words, Stalin’s policy is 
“Russia first.” Some of the earlier 
leaders of Red Russia may have put 
their communist principles before 
their country. “He is no Socialist” 
Lenin wrote, “who will not sacrifice 
his fatherland for the triumph of the 
social revolution.” But Stalin would 
never agree to that. It's Russia, not 
Communism, that he thinks of first. 

The basis of his policy right along, 
then, has been to advance Russian 
interests. And he knows that what is 
best for Russia now, as it was in 
1939, is to stay out of the war. He 
doesn’t mind a little’ war, like the one 
with Finland, if he thinks he can 
gain a lot from it. But the Finnish 
war proved that Russia is in no con- 
dition to fight a first-class power. So 
all Russia’s efforts are devoted to 
avoiding such a conflict. 

These are the two important points 
to keep in mind, then, when you 
wonder what Russia is going to do 
next and what Hitler and Molotov 
talked about last week. 

(1) Russia wants to stay neutral. 
But neutral or not, Stalin knows 
that he can be a very useful friend. 
So 

(2) Russia wants to get the best 
price it can for its friendly neutrality. 

For the past few weeks Germany 
on one side, England and the United 
States on the other, have been bid- 
ding furiously against each other for 
Russia’s favor. 


Bidding for Russian Help 


All Hitler wanted in 1939 was Rus- 
ity and a few ym 


sian neutrality 
He paid for them and he got 


But now he wants something more. 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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Empire in a fit of absent mind- 

edness. However accurate that 
may be, it would apply pretty aptly 
to the American Empire in the Far 
East. Throughout most of the 1890's 
American opinion was much wrought 
up over the misfortunes of the 
Cubans, and war: with Spain finally 
came over that issue. None, at the 
tine of the outbreak of the-war, real- 
ized that it*would be fought in the 
Far East and would involve us heav- 
ily in Far Eastern power politics for 


B RITAIN, it is said, acquired her 


' half a century to come, 


Everyone knows what happened. 
Even before the outbreak of LAS war, 
young Theodore Roosevelt, then as- 
sistant secretary of the navy, had 
cabled Commodore Dewey to make 
for Hong Kong and be ready for of- 
fensive action in the Philippine 
Islands, within a week of the Declar- 
ation of War Dewey was under way, 
and on the first of May he was ready 
to announce the greatest American 
naval victory of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury: the destruction of the Spanish 
feet in Manila Harbor. Later in the 
war American forces, in cooperation 
with Filipino patriots, took Manila 
itself, and Spanish rule in the Islands 


collapsed. 

“Anti-Imperialism” 
What should be done with the 
Philippines? Spain had held them 
since 1565, but she had done little 


for them and the Filipinos were - 


eager for independence. Should we 
return them to Spain—thus betray- 
ing the Filipino independence move- 
ment? Should we grant them imme- 
diate independence—as we promised 
Daba—ani thus expose them to at- 
tack from other powers? Or should 
we keep them ourselves, using them 
for naval and commercial purposes 
and giving them in return the bene- 
fts of American administration? 
These were hard questions, and Pres- 
ident McKinley wrestled long with 
them before he came to any conclu- 
sion. “Forcible rule,” he had already 
said, “cannot be thought of. That, by 
our code of morality, would be crim- 
inal aggression.” But would annexa- 
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The United States in the 
Philippines 


tion of the Islands be “forcible rule?” 
Finally McKinley decided that “there 
was nothing left for us to do but to 
take them all, and to educate the 
Filipinos and uplift and Christianize 
them.” The reasoning was not very 
logical (the Filipincs had been 
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Professor of History, Columbia University 


Spain herself had done in Cuba, to 
impose our yoke upon a people fight- 
ing for their independence? “Lies, 
Lies,” cried William Vaughn Moody, 


“It cannot be. The wars we wage 

Are noble, and our battles still are won 

By justice for us, ere we lift the gage. 

We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 

The proud republic hath not stooped to 
cheat i 

And scramble in the market-place of 
war.... 


But apparently She had, for the 





Harris & Ewing 


President Roosevelt signing Philippine Constitution in 1935, with Manuel Quezon 
(seated right), Secretary Hull, High Commissioner Murphy, and other officials. 


Christians for some 300 years), but 
the intentions were good. 

The Filipinos themselves, however, 
did not see it that way. They wanted 
independence, and they felt that this 
had been promised-to them. Were 
they now to exchange one master for 
another— Spaniard for - American? 
Under the leadership of Aguinaldo, 
« brave and far-sighted patriot, they 
took up arms for their independence. 
For two years the war dragged on. 
It was a war that cost almost as 
much in lives and in money as had 
the Spanish war, and that caused 
many Americans grave concern. 

Indeed the struggie of the Fili- 
pinos for independence aroused 
widespread admiration in the United 
States, and the proposal forcibly to 
annex these islands was met with a 
storm of opposition. Was it for this, 
men asked, that we had warred on 
Spain—to do in the Philippines what 


treaty giving the Islands to the 
United States was duly ratified, and 
the insurrection of the Filipinos sup- 
pressed by arms. 

Yet the question was not a closed 
one. Bryan, the Democratic stand- 
ard-bearer of 1896, still controlled 
his party, and he made “imperialism” 
the issue of the campaign of 1900. 
“To impose upon any people a gov- 
ernment of force is to substitute the 
methods of imperialism for those of 
a republic,” the Democratic platform 
said. But to no avail the eloquence 
of Bryan or the efforts of the anti- 
imperialists. The election indicated 


that the policy of imperialism was ac- 


ceptable to the American people. 


American Trusteeship 


This question having been settled, 
temporarily, the uext problem was 
that of administration. Our govern- 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Light of History 


(Concluded from page 7) 


ment took at once the position that 
we were merely the trustees for the 
Filipinos. It was our duty to give 
them an honest and efficient admin- 
istration, to provide schools, roads, 
sanitation, and to educate the. Fili- 
pinos for eventual self-government. An 
eminent jurist, William Howard Taft, 
was persuaded to accept the post of 
Governor-General, and he performed 
* his work so well that he won the Fili- 
— over to American rule and paved 
is own way to the White House. Grad- 
ually more and more local self-govern- 
ment was exterded to the Islands; na- 
tive advisers supplanted American, and 
the “little brown brothers” were trained 
to independence. @he work of educa- 
tion, sanitation, and road construction 
went on apace, without scandal, with- 
out exploitation, without undue expense 
to the Filipinos themselves. Whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict on the wis- 
dom of annexing the Islands, none will 
deny that the United States gave to 
them as honest and efficient a govern- 
ment as any American state enjoyed. 


Growing Problems 

Notwithstanding this benevolent im- 
perialism, the desire for independence 
persisted. Indeed, as more and more 
Filipinos were educated and trained to 
participation in politics, it increased. 
Yet the problem was far from a simple 
one. The United States was, by this 
time, deeply involved in Far Eastern af- 
fairs. The annexation of Hawaii had 
given us an additional outpost in the 
Pacific and the announcement of the 
Open Door Doctrine (Schol., Oct. 14, 
p. 8) had made us, after a fashion, the 
guardians of the integrity of China. 
Japan was a growing power, expanding 
and ambitious, and American with- 
drawal from the Philippines might ex- 
pose those Islands to Japanese attack. 

Yet notwithstanding all these consid- 
erations, the Democratic party—the 
party of Bryan- and Wilson—remained 

rm in its opposition to imperialism. In 
the campaign of 1912 the Democrats 
repeated their promise of independence 
to the Islands, and in 1916 the Wilson 
Administration pushed through the 
Jones Act which formally pledged this 
country to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines “as soon as a stable government 
can be established.” A lenient Governor 
General, Francis Burton Harrison, ap- 
pointed by Wilson, gave the Filipinos 
many additional powers. Independence 
was in sight. 

Yet it was still long in coming. The 
World War placed obstacles in the way 
of its fulfilment, and after the war the 
Republicans, hostile to independence, 
came to power. The administration of 


Gov. Leonard Wood reversed some of 
the earlier liberal policies, and the Fili- 
pa became restive. Agitation for in- 
ependence was renewed, but not un- 
der difficult circumstances. Whereas 
U. S. commercial interests had formerly 
been in favor of annexing and keepin: 
the islands, they were now in favor o 
releasing them. The fact is that Filipino 
competition with American sugar and 
cottonseed oil (which came in duty- 
free) and the competition of Filipino 
laborers (who could not be excluded by 


immi ‘ation laws) with American labor, 


Aas he 
ora wees 


placed a different face on the matter, 

With the return of Democrats tp 
power in 1983 the time was ripe for the 
granting of i . Business 
commerce and labor joined with old. 
line anti-imperialists and with Demo. 
crats faithful to platform pledges ty’ 
rush throu Train the Hawes-Cutti 

Tydings-McDuffie Acts, 

These promised independence by 1946, 
It remained to be seen whether the 
promise could be fulfilled. The factor 
in this new situation are described ig 
the debate on pages 9-10-11. 





Who’s Who in the News 


A Patient Man 

Dr. Harry A. Millis, University 
of Co economics professor has 
been in the business of -settling labor 

disputes for 30 
ears. Friends say 
e is the most pa- 

tient man in Amer- 
ica. They say he 
just sits and blows 
pipe smoke at 
everybody and out- 
lasts both parties to 
any dispute. Which 
means that there 

_ *MILLIS will probably be 
plenty ot smoke in the air in Washing- 
ton, D. C. when Dr. Millis becomes 
chairman of the embattled National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

He’s expected to take this job in a 
few days. 

Dr. Millis will replace J. Warren 
Madden, who had the difficult job of 
guiding the Labor Board through its 
early clashes with businessmen and 
labor leaders. Madden was opposed by 
the American Federation of Laber and 
some employer groups. He was upheld 
by the C.1.O. and many liberals. It 
would appear that Dr. Millis is being 

ut “on the spot.” But most observers 


lieve he will get by. Everybody is - 


said to like him. Everybody trusts him, 
and everybody respects his hair-split- 
ting impartiality. 
_ A 67- year-old native of Paoli, Indi- 
ana, Dr. Millis has served on many 
labor mediation boards. He was a mem- 
ber of the old N.L.R.B. in 1934 and 
1935, and served on two major fact- 
finding boards to avert strikes in the 
railread industry in 1938. He is now 
impartial umpire of disputes between 
the General Motors Corp. and the, 
C.1.0. automobile workers union. The 
story is told that Dr. Millis was offered 
$25,000 to take that job. “ "Tain’t worth 
it,” he growled blowing pipe smoke at 
his visitors. “"Tain’t worth it for you 
le to pay me any such money. I’m 
worth about $10,000 and that’s what 
I'll take.” 


Mr. Question Mark 

President Manuel Quezon of the Phil. 
ippine Commonwealth is in an embar- 
rassing position ase Ope devoted 

is life to fighting 

for independence 

from American 

tule, Quezon now 

is not so sure he 

wants it. But he 

hesitates to tell 

Filipinos that this 

40-year fight for in- 

dependence may 

have to be aban- 

QUEZON doned because of 

the troubled state of Far Eastern af- 
fairs. 

Don Manuel Luis Quezon’s father 
was a Filipino schoolmaster. Youn 
Quezon was bright but lazy in shed 
and earned the nickname—gulerato- 
bluffer. His law education. was inter- 
rupted by the Spanish-American War 
and the Filipino revolt against the 
United States. Quezon fought the Amer- 
ican troops and spent six months in jail 
after the insurrection collapsed. - An 
gered by American rule, Quezon re 
fused to learn English but later discov- 
ered that American officials were not 
like the harsh Spanish rulers. of the 
Islands. Quezon then returned to his 
law study and later-became a successful 
lawyer. He B give up this practice to be- 
come a local prosecuting attorney, and 
won fame by — to prosecute a 
prominent American lawyer for fraud. 

During the next 25 years Quezon 
waged a clever, determined campaign 
for independence and became the first 
President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. Quezon is 62, but does not look 
it. He loves good clothes and the splen- 
dor of his shirts is famous. Political op- 

nents don’t ezon as a mal. 
They "souaile, tar father of the 
country. They merely want him to be- 
have less like a dictator. Quezon takes 
no advice and steers a zig-zag middle 
course, He’ a question mark to mos 
observers. The poor adore him, and 
the rich trust him too. 
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Philippine Independence Today 
A Pro-and-Con Discussion of the New Factors | 
That Give This Old Issue Urgent Importance 

By Frank B. Latham 


RESOLVED: That the Tydings-McDuf- 
fie Act granting independence to 
the Philippines in 1946 be revised 
to delay such a step indefinitely. 


OLLOWING the occupation of 
F the Philippines in 1898, President 
William McKinley declared: “The Phil- 
ippines are ours, not to exploit, but to 
Teele: to civilize, to educate, to train 
in the science of self-government. This 
is the path of duty which we must fol- 
low or be unfaithful to a mighty trust 
committed to us.” 

President McKinley’s declaration was 
followed. (See page 7.) After 300 years 
of Spanish misrule, most Filipinos 
finally accepted the enlightened Ameri- 
can rule. As early as 1 
more than a million Fili- 


This has caused the Philippines to con- 
centrate on growing crops for sale in 
the United States, rather than crops to 
eat at home. These crops are sugar, 
copra (dried coconut) and coconut oil, 
manila hemp, and tobacco. Sugar is the 
most important crop sold to the United 
States, It represents about half of the 
total value of Philippine exports. 

What about crops to eat? Rice is the 
most important food crop in the Islands. 
But the Philippines don’t produce 
enough of it to feed all their people. 
Me ayrer'y cannot be grown success- 

ly. And most meat is imported. Com- 
ments Robert Aura Smith in his book, 
Our Future in Asia, “The Filipinos, liv- 
ing on rice and fish in the middle of one 





Two young Filipinos display their flag. 


of the best fishing grounds in the world, 
buy canned fish and have a nationally 
organized corporation for buying rice in 
French Indo-China. The reason for this 
... naturally, was that there was plenty 
of money to be made in export crops. 
There was money to buy rice and Ash 
as long as the country could sell a mil- 

lion tons of sugar and ex- 

port six million pounds of 





pino children were attend- 
ing school. American offi- 
cials improved public 
health in the Islands, and 
gave the individual Fili- 
pino opportunity for ad- 
vancement and freedom 
from oppression. The Fili- 
pinos also made rapid ad- 
vances toward learning the 
art of self-government. 
Every town and club had 
its elected officers. 

In 1918 all tariff taxes 
on Philippine products en- 
tering the United States 
were removed. This was 
followed by the World 
a wad increased the 
emand for Philipp: ippine su- 
gar, coconut oil, hardwood 
and tobacco. Island busi- 
ness boomed. Before 1918 
less than half the exports 
of the Philippines went to’ 
the United States. Since 
1925 the amounts has 


cent of their total e 

pe United States. At + 
e same time Philippine 

purchases of goods om 

the United States have 

risen steadily from less 

than 20 per cent of the to- 

tal in 1905 to about 70 per 

cent in 1940. In short, we 

are the Phili ” best 
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cordage every year... .” 
Philippine sales of high- 
riced crops to the United 
tates raised the standard 
of living in the Islands. In 
1898 the daily wage in the 
Philippines was five cents. 
The daily minimum wage 
is now fixed by law at 60 
cents. This may seem low 
to us, but 60 cents will 
buy enough rice and fish 
to feed a family of five 
Filipinos for a week. A 
1931 study established 
that living standards in the 
Islands were 300 per cent 
higher than those in any 
neighboring Asiatic coun- 
try. But this living stand- 
ard depends almost wholly 
on the sales of Philippine 
sugar, coconut oil and 
other crops to the United 
States. Other foreign buy- 
ers either don’t need these 
products, or could take but 
.a small percentage of 

them. 

So here is the situation. 
From 1913 to the present 
the United States has been 
tying the Philippines more 
closely to it economically. 
At the same time we have 
been preparing the Philip- 
pines for self-government 
and complete independ- 
ence. And the Filipinos 
have been agitating for in- 








customer and most impor- 
tant source of supplies. 


From “Our Future in Asia” (Viking) d 
Map of the Philippine Commonwealth showing mineral resources. 





ndence for nearly 40 
years. (See page 7.) In 
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1934 Congress passed the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie hoe punting for Philippine in- 
dependence in 1946. Until that time the 
United States holds certain rights in the 
Islands an dis responsible for their de- 
fense. Until 1946, American law con- 
trols tariffs, immigration, debt, money 
matters, and foreign trade. The United 
States High Commissioner is the ob- 
server of the President, charged with 
exercising these American rights. In 
1946 all this ends. The Commonwealth 
of the Philippines becomes an inde- 

dent Republic and swims, or sinks, 
alone. The Tydings-McDuffie Act is ex- 
pected to give the Philippines a period 
of time to learn to swim alone. 

Today, che leaders still talk 
about independence. Some of the more 
radical om of the Sakdal and Ganap 
parties want immediate independence. 
But the thought of being left alone in 
the world after 1946 is making many 
Filipinos nervous. They have noted un- 
easily what happened to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Belgium. And nearer at home 
they have watched Japan’s aggression in 
China. Some of them are convinced that 
without American protection they 
would soon be gobbled “ by Japan. 

oO 


American opinion is divided on this sub- 


ject. Some people wonder why we 
should give the Filipinos their inde- 
avg if this act will cost them their 
i 


berty in the future. Others believe we 
should “wash our hands” of anything 
that might cause a Far Eastern war. 


Pro: That Independence 
Should Be Delayed 
Indefinitely 


I. The problem of Philippine 
independence never has _ been 
faced squarely by Filipinos and 
Americans. 


1. In past years the Filipinos have 
had few or no grievances against Ameri- 
can rule. Filipino politicians cam- 
paigned on a platform of Fag ee? 
ence” in order to get elected. Filipino 
voters liked the word “independence” 
without understanding the problems in- 
dependence would bring with it. The 
mere idea of running all their affairs 
appealed to them. Today, many Fili- 
pino leaders realize the dangers, but are 
afraid to tell the voters that their 40- 
year-old slogan no longer is worth 
much. After spending his life fightin 
for independence, President Manue: 
Quezon isn’t so sure he wants it. But 
he and other politicians are afraid to 
speak up. They are afraid the radical 
leaders of the Sakdal and Ganap par- 
ties, who want immediate independ- 
ence, might swing the majority of the 
voters away from them in an election. 

2. What groups in America favored 


Philippi ndence, and why? 
Main’ sieaeal liberals in the United 
States were sympathetic to Philippine 
— for independence. They honestly 


elt we should give them ey eye 
if that is what they wanted. But other 


more powerful s in America sup- 
parted Fidligaiae tedapailaned for id 
admirable reasons. American beet sugar 
farmers disliked the competition of 
tariff-free Philippine sugar. American 
bankers, with interests in Cuban sugar, 
were eager to keep out competing sugar 
from the Philippines. American dairy 
farmers also joined the sugar interests. 
About 25 per cent of Philippine coconut 
oil imports were going to make oleo- 
margarine, a butter substitute. The dairy 
farmers wanted to keep out this coco- 
nut oil and one way to do that was to 
grant Philippine independence. Ameri- 
can cordage companies joined the fight 
in order to keep competing Philippine 
rope out of America. Labor unions 
wanted to keep low-wage Filipino labor 
out of California. 


8. The sugar-dairy-cordage interests 
are certain to fight any plan to aid the 
Philippines after their independence is 
granted in 1946. Here is the proof for 
this statement. The independence act 
(Tydings-McDuffie), which these inter- 
ests pushed through Congress, provides 
for a rising tariff on Philippine products 
beginning at 5 per cent in 1940. By 
1946 the, tariff on Philippine products 
will jump from 25 per cent to the full 
rate. This full tariff will wreck Philip- 
pine industry and agriculture. But the 
American producers weren't satisfied 
with this program. It didn’t work fast 
enough. They got Congress to. restrict 
Philippine sugar and cordage imports 
ahead of time to fixed quotas. And a 
tax was placed on all coconut oils 
brought into the United States. This not 
only fit the oleomargarine industry, but 
raised the price of soap—most coconut 
oil is used in soaps and America takes 
more of it than any nation in the world. 
This performance makes it unlikely that 
Congress will delay full tariffs after 
1946. 


4. In order to soften these blows at 
Philippine trade, Congress then turned 
around and paid back to the Philippine 
Government the tax collected on. coco- 
nut oil imports. A similar practice al- 
ready was followed in regard to the tax 
collected on Philippine tobacco imports. 
Let’s examine this practice more closely. 


The return of taxes collected in the 
United States has given the Philippine 
Government a false feelirig of financial 
security. This tax refund was mi 
te help the yy, “prepare for in- 
dependence.” It has not worked this 
way. Instead of giving the Islands some 
practice in living on a smaller income 
after 1946, the United States has given 


Government to mana 
smaller income it will b 


Ii. Political freedom without 
the free American market will 
mean the end of Philippine in. 
dependence in a few years. 


1. Nearly 80 cent of Philippi 
trade is with the Vnited States. Ter out 
of every 16 persons depend on the two 
crops—sugar and coconuts—which are 
sold in United States..A fear that 
the crops will be hit by American tariffs 
after 1946 already has hurt business in 
the Philippines. ~ ‘ 

2. If Philippine exports are wrecked 
after 1946 tha Sosteensens will be un- 
able to continue its pro of educa- 
tion and public health. Unrest will 
sweep the Islands. Already there are in- 
dications that President Quezon’s plans 
for a large trained army are based on a 


fear of peasant uprisings rather than an _ 


invasion. And there are charges that 
Quezon is taking the powers of a dic- 
tator in order to protect the interests of 
rich property owners. All of this means 
that trouble may not be long in comin 
to the Philippines after 1946. And when 
it comes the United States will prob- 
ably be forced to go back and straight- 
en things out—that is, if Japan does not 
take advantage of this trouble and beat 
us to the Islands. 

3. The Philippines are our fifth best 
customer. They prefer the clothes, auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators which Ameri- 
cans use. If we were to build up this 
favorable market it could far exceed its 
present importance. The Islands also 

ssess vast mineral wealth which can 

developed if time and money are 
expended. The Japanese already have a 
growing colony in Davao province and 
are trying to gain greater control over 
business in the Islands. If we desert the 
Filipinos they may be forced to make 
terms with Japan and give her a free 
hand in this rich land. 


Ill. The Philippine islands are, 
because of their position between 
Japan and the British, Dutch and 
French colonies, the key to 
America’s Far Eastern policy. 


1. Recent events indicate that the 
United States does not intend to give 
Japan a free hand in the Far East. This 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


“Gee Whiz, Can’t a Feller Change His Mind?” 


increases the importance of the Phil- 
ippines. 

A. We have opposed Japan's aggres- 
sion in China be (1) : lishing the 
U. S.-Japan trade treaty of 1911; (2) 
extending financial aid to the Chinese; 
(3) placing an embargo on Japanese 
purchases of scrap iron and aviation 
gasoline; (4) <r Britain to re- 
open the Burma Road and d sup- 
plies to China’s armies; and (5) dis- 
cussing the use of Singapore and other 
British naval bases im the Far East. 
And it is plain, according to public 
’ opinion polls, that these steps meet the 
approval of the American public. 


B. Naval experts believe the basin 
of U. S. warships at Singapore wo 
prevent a Japanese invasion of the 
Netherlands East Indies, important 
source of American rubber and tin sup- 
plies. 

C. It our Heet were based at Singa- 
pore, our present base at Manila could 
serve as an important outpost. Such a 
Singapore-Manila naval defense line 
could block Japan. 


D. The above steps won't cause a 
war. They will prevent one. Already 
burdened by her war in China, Japan 
would not dare risk a naval war with 
the United States, and units of the Brit- 
ish and Dutch East Indies fleets. 


E. Without our help the Philippines 
Cannot defend themselves from in- 
vasion. The Islands lack industries to 
Produce equipment for a modern army 
and air force. 
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IV. We have a moral obligation 
to protect the Philippines, and a 
firm stand now will the 
cause of democracy throughout 
the world. 


1. It is true the Filipinos wanted in- 
dependence. But today they realize the 
dangers it will bring. Should we force 
them to accept a freedom that cannot 
last? “If we must have a master, we 
prefer the United States,” remarked one 
Filipino leader. 

2. The abandonment of the Philip- 
pines would weaken the United States’ 
position in relation to other nations. 
Latin American nations, for instance, 
look upon us for protection. If we desert 
the Filipinos they may lose faith in our 
pledges to defend the New World, and 
seek to make terms with Hitler. 

8. A 1938 public opinion poll showed 
that 76 per cent of the voters oppose 
granting the Filipinos their indeperd- 
ence. And events of the past two years 
have strengthened the American deter- 
mination to stand firmly in the Far East. 

In conclusion, we contend that it is 
wrong for the United States to grant the 
Philippines their: independence when 
this will amount to a destruction of their 
independence. We can settle the Phil- 
ippine problem without simultaneously 

estroying the Islands. It is plain that 
the Filipinos prefer American en - 
tion to the domination of a neigh ring 
country. Therefore, the granting o 
Philippine independence should be de- 
layed indefinitely. And, finally, we 
quote from a Foreign Policy Report by 


, Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Going to Answer them All, Uncle? 


Frederick F. Merrill: “The relations of 
the Philippines to this country’s Far - 
Eastern policy must be given due con- 
sideration. . . . At present the United 
States is concerned with preserving in- 
ternational law, especially as this af- 
fects China. . . . In the current test of 
strength in the Pacific, the United 
States holds the balance of power. . . . 
American naval power must prevent 
Japan from basing itself on the Philip- 
pines. ...” 


Con: That Full Independence 
Should Be Granted in 1946. 


I. Philippine independence can 
be granted on terms that will be 
acceptable to the Filipinos. 


1. It is natural for the Filipinos to 
desire independence. They wisli to take 
their position in the world as an equal 
of other Se cas peoples. They 
want to run their own affairs. Similar 
feelings were expressed in the Ameri- 
can colonies in 1776 when they dared 
to break away from powerful England 
and travel alone in a troubled world. 

2.. Thoughtful Filipinos do recognize 
the dangers of independence, and the 
problems they must solve. But this does 
not weaken their determination. Here 
is the opinion of Guillermo Gomez, one 
of the best financiers in the Philippines: 
“If we believe deeply that our inde- 

ndence is necessary to us, we should 
se prepared to organize our whole so- 
ciety on the basis that makes that inde- 
pendence possible. . . . For my pait I 

(Concluded on Page 16.) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


9. Hamilton, Madison, and “The Federalist’’ 


By Harry A. Tarr 


HROUGHOUT the hot summer 

of 1787, 55 delegates from 12 

American states wrangled and 
compromised their differences until 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America was put down on paper. 
That document began with this his- 
tory-making declaration: : 


“We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity. . . .” 


Why were the above words his- 
tory-making? Because no other gov- 
ernment in the world at that time 
ever had been established to carry 
out such objectives. Other govern- 
ments concerned themselves with the 
welfare of Kings and wealthy land- 
owners, not with the “general wel- 
fare” of all people. Justice, liberty, 
domestic tranquillity were for the 
ruling classes, not for the workers 
and toilers in the fields. Here in 
America, for the first time, a govern- 
ment was established which, in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, was 
“dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” 

But it took more than a summer's 
argument in Philadelphia to give this 
nation a Constitution. Behind our 
“founding fathers” Igy years of 
struggle. Ahead lay months of bitter 
debate, and more years of fight- 
ing to make this nation united. 
During the Revolution the 18 states 
had drawn up the Declaration of 
Independence in which they called 
themselves the United States of Amer- 
ica. But General Washington, who 
had trouble obtaining money and 
supplies for his troops, sarcastically 
referred to them as the “Disunited 
States.” And when the War ended 
the new states became 13 quarreling 
regions, jealous of their own rights 
and opposing all efforts to form a 
strong national government. 

The Articles of Confederation 
were expected to unite the 18 states 
into a nation. But they merely estab- 
lished a “league of friendship” be- 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


tween the states. Each state re- 
mained all-powerful and Congress 
had no authority to regulate trade 
and collect taxes. Many leading pub- 
lic men considered it a greater honor 
to serve in their state legislatures. 
The salaries of Congressmen were 
paid by the states —if paid at all. 
Most of the time these salaries 
weren't paid. The states, and Con- 
gress, flooded the country with 
worthless paper money. States taxed 


each other’s trade, and. quarreled 
bitterly over the control of rivers 
and boundaries. 

Finally, George Washington got 
Virginia and Maryland to settle their 
quarrel over control of the Potomac 
River. They invited other states 
to discuss trade problems at Annap- 
olis, Maryland in 1786. Only five 
states bothered to attend this meet- 
ing, but youthful Alexander Hamil- 
ton of New York boldly drew up a 
report asking Congress to call an- 
other meeting to make changes in 
the Articles of Confederation. Con- 
gress agreed, and 12 states (Rhode 
Island balked) sent delegates to the 
Philadelphia convention. The dele- 
gates elected Washington chairman 
and then decided to ignore their in- 


structions to “amend the Articles” 
Instead, they wrote a new constitu. 
tion. They deliberated in s 

because they feared le would 
reject their baaineeill if weowd of it 
got around. And since they had 
acted against orders by writing a 
new constitution, the delegates de- 
cided to ignore completely the 
Articles of Confederation and submit 
their work to conventions instead of 
to the state legislatures. They also 
declared the Constitution should go 
into effect when approved by nine 
states. And it was in thé state con- 
ventions that the Constitution had 


’ ‘ Courtesy, New York Pubiie Library 
The federal ship of state “with Hamilton emblazoned on every side” passing Bowl 
ing Green during New York City’s celebration of the ratification of the Constitution. 


to endure the most savage attacks. 
For many months the fate of the 
Constitution and the United States 
hung in the balance. 

Chief opponents of the Constitu- 
tion were the small back-country 
farmers and workers led by such 
Revolutionary patriots as Patrick 
Henry and George Mason. They 
joined other leaders who distrusted 
a powerful national government; 
were angered because the Constitu- 
tion contained no section protecting 
a citizen’s rights of free speech, as- 
sembly, press, fair trial etc.; and 

the President might become 
a king. The champions of the Com 
stitution gained much support by 
promising to add a Bill of Rights —4 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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‘‘Man-Marketer” 


Sidney Edlund, the author of this 
article, is an expert on helping unem- 
ployed men to help themselves. Sales 
consultant to several national corpora- 
tions, he is a business man with a 
hobby. Ten years ago he got a job for 
a needy friend. Other people heard 
about it and came’ to him for advice. 
Soon he was devoting half his time to 
such work without return. His hobby 
has grown into an institution, the “Man 
Marketing Clinic,” held weekly in New 
York under the auspices of the Sales 
Executive Club. Hundreds of people 
attend, most of them jobless. Mr. Edlund 
discusses the problems of each individ- 
ually with all the others. They help each 
man to prepare an outline of his own 
qualifications and strong points. The 
original clinie has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, and at least a score of similar 
groups are in operation in Chicago, New 
Orleans, Oklahoma, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Edlund is in demand as a speaker 
on vocational preblems in high schools 
and colleges. In some communities 
groups of high school students and re- 
eent graduates have joined together to 
help each other, with his advice. He and 
his wife have written a book on the 
subject, and their work has had wide 
publicity in national magazines. 

This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Edlund written especially for 
Scholastic, summarizing his experience 
for young people. 








O YOU want a job? But you have 
no experience? Even so; I believe 
you can land a satisfactory start- 

ing job if you go. about it properly. I 
have seen it done many times. 

What kind of job do you want? 
Um-m-m, just any job at all. That 
shows a willing spirit. But I believe you 
will land your job more quickly if you 
will show employers how they can use 
your services. Offer a specific service, 
instead of just asking for a job. 


Know What You Want to Do 


For instance, one of last year’s hi 
school graduates tried for two moni 
to land a job. He was willing to take 
anything and asked for a job in thirty- 
four different places. When I met him, 
I suggested that he concentrate on one 
type of work. It developed that he 
hoped some day to be a salesman for 
some large hardware manufacturer like 
his Uncle Bob. But he had been ad- 
Vised that he was too young for it now. 


So You Want a Job! 
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A Famed Vocational Adviser Tells Young People How to 
Bridge the Gap Between Themselves and Openings That Exist 


By Sidney Edlund 


I started him on the quest for begin- 
ners’ jobs which would, nevertheless, 
advance him toward his goal. 

For instance, he might hope to start 
in a retail hardware store, in the stock 
room or puttin: orders. He could 
learn much i handling the stock, 
studying its uses and selling points, and 
later he might be allowed to help on 
the selling floor in rush periods, where 
he could study customers’ needs and 
reactions. When he showed a dozen 
hardware merchants just how usetul he 
could be in their stock rooms, and then 
emphasized his tremendous interest in 
the hardware business, he was able to 
land a good starting job. 

But perhaps you don’t know what 
kind of job you want, either now or 
later. How can you find out? Start by 

uestioning all the business le you 
Sin ‘sit Include as sored ge of 
work as possible. such as office workers, 
factory workers, ‘salesmen, teachers, 
storekeepers, etc. Ask each of them 
what he does, what things he enjoys 
most about his work, what kind of per- 
son is most likely to succeed in that 
work. Make notes of their answers. 

You will learn that the person who 
likes figures and is accurate is likely to 
be a good office worker; that the young 
man who is handy with tools and can 
make things is likely to enjoy shop or 
construction work; that the person who 
likes people and their problems, who 
is enthusiastic, who can persevere with- 
out giving offense, has many of the 
characteristics of a good salesman. You 
can get further information on this sub- 
ject from vocational books and maga- 
zines in your community or school 
libraries. 

While you are learning from many 
people the characteristics which are 


~ desirable in different kinds of work, 


you will naturally start to analyze your 
own characteristics, including those you 
have learned are essential in various 
occupations. Put them down on paper 
as best you can. Then ask your parents, 
your teachers, your friends in business, 
to check your analysis. If a psychologist 
or a vocational counselor is available, 


get his help. 
In a surprisingly short time you will 
begin to get a clearer idea of yourself 


and of the kind of work you would like 
to do and can do. Then try to answer 
the question: What do you expect to 





be doing five or ten years hence? If you 
know your goal, you can choose a start- 
ing job which will advance you toward 
that goal. As the years go by, your 
horizon will broaden and your goal will 
probably change. But if you have 
planned your career, your -early jobs 
will be more likely to contribute to a 
well-rounded Sin * oma Naturally, 
you may get icting advice in an- 
swer to your questions. Listen carefully 
te each of your advisers; then choose 
your own course. 

But suppose you have asked the help 
ot many people and studied yourself to 
the best of your ability, and still do not 
know what you really want to do. 
Don’t be discouraged. At least you will 
have a somewhat clearer idea of ‘what 
you can do and where you fit into in- 
dustry. Get the best job you can, and 
as you are getting experience, keep in- 
quiring and thinking until your prob- 
lem is solved. 


Dig Out Your Hidden Assets 


Young people looking for their first 
jobs often meet the objection: You 
ave had no experience. Even though 
you have had no business experience, 
you have some assets of value to many 
employers. For instance, if you are 
going after an office job and have had 
10 + marks in English and mathematics, 
tell your prospective employer. If you 
want a job in certain factories, your 
ood grades in physics and chemis 
il A yoy anaes ‘ gis 
Have you ever been elected head of 
a club or team? That is evidence that 
you have the quality of leadership. Did 
you ever start a group to build model 
planes, or form a new club? This would 
indicate initiative. Have you ever writ- 
ten something original or done some- 
thing a shorter or better way or fur- 
nished the idea for. making anything 
unusual? Imagination is a quality de- 
sired by progressive business men. 
When you have said you will be at a 
certain place at a certain time, have 
you been there? When you have prom- 
ised the family you would do a certain 


chore, did you have to be reminded a 


second or third time? If not, you have 
evidence that you are the kind of per- 
son to whom an employer can assign a 
task and forget it, knowing it will be 
done. 

These are typical of the assets that 
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Photo 
Most colleges have employment offices to help students get jobs and pay their way 
through college. The National Youth Administration also aids student job-seekers. 


are valuable in business. You have 
some of them. Dig out instances which 
will demonstrate them to your prospec- 
tive employers. The more specific your 
instances, the more convincing they 
are. For instance, instead of claiming 
that you have sales ability, you might 
be able to say that you sold advertise- 
ments for your school paper. But if you 
were to say that you sold eight pages 
of advertising, including two national 
accounts, and then if you were to show 
the paper, it would mean much more. 
You may be able to say your marks 
were good, but it would be much bet- 
ter to say that you always stood among 
the first twenty in a class of a hundred 
or more. 

Don’t expect to discover all your 
hidden assets in half an hour. Answer 
questions like these: 

What is the most interesting thing you 
ever did?—or the hardest? 

Of what are you proudest? 

What have you done which has pro- 
duced the most favorable comment i 
your teachers or others? 

Have you ever earned money? 

Did you ever have to solve a problem 
outside of school? How did you meet it? 

One asset everyone can have is a 
special interest in the job in question, 
the firm, and its products. When you 
know you are to have an interview, you 
may be able to see the firm’s product on 
retail counters, study its advertising, 
look it up in business annuals, ask for 
its leaflets. And if you have a real in- 
terest in the job discussed, don’t be 
afraid to show it—not over-eagerness to 
land a job, but genuine interest in that 
job or firm. 

When the humorous magazine, Life, 
was going strong, an editor advertised 


for a secretary. He interviewed about 
half of the two hundred who answered. 
Although the name of the publication 
was given in the advertisement, and 
although it could be found on all the 
newsstands, only two out of the hun- 
dred applicants had glanced over the 
magazine before their interviews. 
When you have the desire to work, 
when you know what you can do, 
when you have discovered your own 
assets, you are ready for the next step. 


Plan a Campaign to Get the 
Kind of Job You Want 


Let us suppose you want a job as 
junior office clerk. Your list of desirable 
qualifications might read: A person 
who . 

Is intelligent 

Can use a typewriter 

Spells and punctuates correctly 

Is good at figures 

Writes a good letter 

Does neat work and fast 

Is willing to work unusually hard at 
times 

Does not have to be watched 

Will do things that need to be done 
without being told 

Is pleasant and gets along well with 
other people 

Is personally neat 

Now underline those in which you 
believe you are good. But how can you 
demonstrate to prospective employers 
that your analysis is right? Suppose you 
write a letter something like this one, 


which was used with good results: 


Mr. Harry Johnson, Comptroller, 
Haynes Manufacturing Co., 
Centralia, Massachusetts. 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 
I have a from’ Central High 
School: I think I have the makings of a 


good office worker for Haynes Manufac. 
er You, of course, must be 
e. 


In English, Mathematics, and Typing 
arks have been above the average, 


to work with figures. My typj 
is 60. unde a MU Errno 


telephone you, and hope you may suggest 
a convenient time for me to call. 
Sincerely yours, 
John Hicks 

P. S. Attached is a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Bert Harris, who probably knows me 
better than any other older person except 
ing my parents. He is Assistant Cashier at 
the First National Bank. 

The body of the letter shows interest 
in work and interest in the Haynes 
Manufacturing Company. It shows 
some understanding of the require. 
ments of the job and gives some evi- 
dence that John Hicks has those 
requirements. 

The letter referred to in the post. 
script might come from a_ business 
friend of the family, a teacher, prin- 
cipal, scout master, pastor. It can bring 
out points which the applicant cannot 
gracefully do. Such a letter follows: 


Mr John Hicks, 
Centralia, 
Massachusetts. 
Dear John: 

As your Scout master, I have come to 
know you well these last four years. I sin- 
cerely believe you have a fine character, 
and you are the kind of person who can 
be relied upon. In the troop you have 
always done more than your share, and in 
a fine manner. I never had to tell you a 
thing twice. 

I would welcome an opportunity to 
speak to any prospective empioyer of you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Similar letters could serve as the base 
of your job campaign. You can use 
them to develop interviews. But even 
more important, you cannot write such 
a letter without analyzing yourself bet- 


. ter, without getting a clearer idea of 


what you want to do and what you can 
do. Because you have written it, you 
will be able to talk to the employment 
agencies more intelligently. You will 
find that agencies, your friends and 
your father’s, will be more interested in 
you, will see ‘better how they can help 
ou. 

' Let me illustrate. Once I talked with 
a number of young men along these 
lines. A week later one of them said, “I 
wrote a letter-such as you suggested. | 
showed it to a friend in the advertising 
business. He had been trying to help 
me get a job for some weeks, but when 
he read letter he said, ‘I know just 
the firm that needs you.’ Now, he 

known about this opening for days, but 
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he did not think I was the fellow for 
it until he saw that*l could write a good 
etter and saw my assets down in black 
and white. That is how I got my job.” 

With such a letter as a base for your 
campaign, you are better prepared to 
mswer promptly Help Wanted adver- 
tsing. You are prepared to write a 
prompt follow-up letter after inter- 
views, thanking your -interviewer_and 
emphasizing exactly what you have to 
offer for his job. 

Each of you -has a. different view- 
point and an individual goal so your 
job campaigns will be different. Some 
of you may not even find it practical to 
work out a campaign on a written base. 

Suppose you decide you want to 
work in a retail store. If you just asked 
for the job, your chances. would be 
slim, because so many applicants are 
doing just that. But instead, suppose 
you planned your approach. You might 


| say, “Mr. Harris, I have asked many 


people in this comimunity why they 
trade at this store and why they trade 
at others. You see, I have just finished 
at North High School, and I would like 
to learn retailing. From these people I 
have learned some of the things to do 
in a retail store and some things not to 
do. I know that most of the customers 
want a clerk to be really glad of the 
chance to serve them, and to: show it. 
I know that a clerk has to know his 
stock well, and be able to wait on cus- 
tomers quickly at times. So many 
whom I interviewed consider your 
store a good one that I know your 
clerks are well trained. Naturally, I 
would like to serve my apprenticeship 
in a good store. Mr. Harris, I doubt if 
you are likely to find anyone more in- 
terested in learning retailing, or more 
eager to help his — increase 
sales. I hope you will a place for 
me in your store.” 

Don’t you believe Mr. Harris will be 
likely to consider you if he has an open- 
ing? Such a call should be followed up 
by a letter thanking Mr. Harris and 
bringing out even better your under- 
standing of the kind of service which 
brings customers into the store. 

Reach Enough Prospects 

Now, in these illustrations, I have 
assumed that there was no experience 
except schooling, and that the school- 
ing was general, rather than particu- 


larly adapted to the job. But many of 


you have done school work of specific 
value in the kind of work you seek, 
such as bookkeeping or stenography 
courses. Many of you have dce..e thin 

outside your schooling which will help 
you in business. For example, the ex- 
perience of working on the school 
Paper, running a club, vacation jobs, 
selling papers will help you in the busi- 


ness world. 


In order to get the job you want, you 
may have to get in with fifty or 
a hundred, or a thousand pros- 


pects—by mail, by telephone, by tele- 
gram, by calling on them, by getting 
your older business friends to talk for 
you, by re advertisements, by 
interesti employment agencies in 
what ita Oi 2 ‘a ok prospect 
file can be made business direc- 
tories in the library, business sec- 
tions of newspapers, from information 
furnished b "Fiend. 

Gettin j want is in itself 
a full-time jobs oe orf find you need 
regular working hours: Each week’s 
work and each day’s work must be 
carefully planned so may call first 
on those prospects who are most likely 
to enable you to reach your desired ob- 
jective, so you will always have enough 
new leads to replace dying ones. 

My experience with thousands of job 
hunters has crystallized my belief that 
most people can get the jobs for which 
they are qualified, if they present their 
assets properly to enough Togical pros- 
pects. So can you! 


Hitler and Stalin 


(Concluded from page 6) 


He wants Russia to help set up his 
“new order” in Europe and Asia. And 
he particularly wants Russia to keep 
Turkey quiet in case the war spreads in 
the Balkans or the Near East. These 
items weren't in the original bargain. 
So Hitler probably has had to increase 
his promises. 

What Britain wants is pretty much 
the opposite of this. The British don’t 
want Stalin to cooperate with Hitler 
any more than he’s doing at present. 
And they don’t want him to keep the 
Turks from living up to their sllatice 
with England. There even seem to be 
some Englishmen who still think they 
might just possibly drag Russia into 
the war on their side. So the British 
make their bid. And the United States 
is doing what it can to help them. 

The Germans have all the best of this 
international auction. They can bid 
much higher than Britain or the United 
States. course, most of what they 
offer doesn’t belong to them. But that 
doesn’t bother them. 


“Dividing” the Earth 

Generally i angen they seem to be 
willing to take Russia into the Axis 
as a more or less equal partner. By this 
arran nt the Axis countries would 
divide up the world (except the West- 
ern Hemisphere) between them. Ger- 
many and Italy would take care of 
Europe and Africa. The Japanese would 
be head men in Asia. Russia would be 
boss over the great territory in both 
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Europe and ‘Asia now included within 
the U.S.S.R. And to sweeten the cup 
the Russians would probably get a share 
of -war ils. These might be a share 
in control of the Dardenelles and per- 
haps part of Turkey. This would open 
a door for Russia into the Mediter- 
ranean, while allowing Germany to go 
through Turkey to attack the British 
strongholds in the Near East. Or Hitler’s 

ift to Stalin might be a free hand in 

ran, Afghanistan or even India. Russia 
has always had its eye on these coun- 
tries. It wants a warm-water port on 
the Indian Ocean. Reports from Berlin 
say that Hitler did propose just such a . 
division of the wold to Molotov. But 
no one knows yet for sure. 

There's another angle to this deal of 
course. Russia has to watch Asia as well 
as Europe. Russia and Japan have been 
making faces at each other for a long 
time. The Japanese are now Hitler's 
allies. They haven't gotten very much 
out of the alliance so far. Hitler may 
be trying to persuade the Russians to 
make peace with the Japanese. This 
would relieve Japan’s mind. And it 
would probably suit Russia too. But if 
the Russians don’t seem too anxious 
about it they can use this as a bargain- 
ing point. If they settle up with Japan 
to please Hitler they can ask for still 
more concessions somewhere else. 

The British and Americans haven't 
much to put vp against these hand- 
some German offers. About all England 
can offer is to let Russia keep what it 
has already taken, in the Baltic, eastern 
Poland, Finland and Bessarabia. This 
would mean accepting Russian con- 
quests while fighting against German 
ones, which wouldn’t look too consist- 
ent. Anything else they might offer 
Russia would have to come out of their 
own colonial ketbook. And all the 
United States ome to add to the pot is 
a few machine tools and other supplies 
which Russia would like to buy from us. 

There’s one other thing on the 
Anglo-American side. In spite of the 
glittering prizes offered to them, the 
Russians are probably not too anxious 
to make any more deals with Hitler. 
He’s very friendly with them now. But 
they know perfectly well that if he 
should win the war and then decide 
he wanted the Soviet Ukraine, he'd just 
as soon turn on them as not. This might 
make them hesitate a little. On 8 
other hand Stalin doesn’t love or trust 
the British either. - 

Up till now Stalin has been perched 
pretty comfortably on the fence, lean- 
ing over on the German side. The Hit- 
robably in- 
tended to push him all the way over. 
We'll have to wait to see whether he’s 
going to fall or not. But whatever he 
oes, we can be sure of one thing. Stalin 


will do his best to stay out of 


© war. 


Scholastic 


The Philippines 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


do not think this price is too high. I be- 
lieve that we should be completely self- 
governing and that we should be will- 
ing to admit that we will start out as a 
small and poor nation. . . .” 


3. Philippine trade and financial 
problems are serious, but we can assist 
in their solution. Independence in 1946 
does not have to mean that the Islands 
will be cut loose completely from the 
free American market. The Joint Pre- 
paer Committee on Philippine Af- 
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airs has recommended that the increase 
in the tariff on Philippine products en- 
tering the United States be delayed for 
several years. For instance, instead of 
levying the full tariff on Philippine 
products after 1946, the United States 
would gradually increase tariffs until 
1960. This program of a gradual in- 
crease in tariffs will give the Islands 
time to hunt new markets. 


4. If further help is needed by the 
Philippines, we should pay them a sub- 
sidy of several millions a year after 
1946. We can afford to subsidize the 
Islands at a rate of several million dol- 
lars a year more readily than we can 
afford to spend millions preparing to de- 
fend the Islands. 


Il. The danger of a Japanese in- 
vasion of the Philippines has been 
exaggerated. 


1. Japan is too busy in China to 
tackle the Philippines. 

2. The former U. S. Chief-of-Staff, 
General Douglas MacArthur, is in the 
Philippines training an efficient army. 
Filipino officers agree with him that the 
Islands could make any invasion at- 
tempt a costly one. They say the Islands 
dont offer Japanese airmen a good tar- 
get in an air raid. 

8. Far from warding-off a Japanese 
attack, the presence of American war- 
ships and military units in the Philip- 
pines might bring on an invasion by 
Japan. Why is this so? H, Ford Wilkins 
of the New York Times explains: “The 
Filipinos . . . never thought it logical 
that Japan would risk a war with the 
United States over these Islands. . . . 
But if Japan fights the United States 
(because of our opposition to her Far 
Eastern policies) the Philippines . . . 
would be the most logical place for 
Japan to strike first... . So... their 
American ownership exposes the Phil- 
ippines . . . to the risk of becoming a 
hostage. Regardless of what turn a Pa- 
cific war might take, the Islands would 
suffer. . . .” Does not this statement ex- 
plode the theory that we must remain in 
the Philippines to protect them? 


4. Our trade with the Philippines is 


not valuable enough to fight a war over. 
We would do well to stop worrying 
about building up trade with the far- 
away clas 5g and concentrate on 
winning rich South American 
market. Furthermore, our total invest- 
ments in the Philippines would not pay 
our war bill for a single month—and a 
war with Japan might last five years. 


Ill. Why meddle in the Far 
East when the danger remains of 
a Nazi invasion of the New World? 


1. If Britain collapses while we are 
fighting Japan, we would be forced to 
fight a war on two fronts. And we don’t 
have the Navy to fight such a double 
war. We won't have a “two-ocean navy” 
until 1945. 


2. Many naval experts don’t believe 
our Navy can operate efficiently any 
farther west than Hawaii. If we extend 
our naval line of defense to Singapore 
and Manila we will have difficulty 
maintaining our communications across 
thousands of miles of ocean. The Singa- 
pore naval base may prove of little use 
to our Navy. This base is said to lack 
naval supplies and ammunition to fit 
American guns. Fiirthermore, Japan 
may strike southward from French In- 
do-China and capture ora pape If 
such an attack were successful our N | 
would find itself out in the ocean wi 
no. place to go. Manila is not large 
enough to serve as a base for a strong 
Far Eastern fleet. 

8. Even if it were wise to meddle in 
the Far East we are in no position to do 
it now. Only two years ago Admiral 
Leahy told a House committee: “The 
navy which we now have and the navy 
which we will have when it is increased 
by authority of this bill will be seriously 
inadequate to the task of sending a 
naval force to the Philippines. . . . I say 
it would require at least three times the 
amount of this increase to warrant mak- 
ing such an expedition, and I doubt 
that we could do it with three times the 
amount.” 

In conclusion, let us sum up: (1) The 
Philippines have shown that they can 
govern themselves; (2) Our promise of 
independence should therefore be car- 
ried out; (3) we can safeguard the 
Philippines economically by revising our 
tariffs to assist Island industries; (4) 
Such a program would be a lot cheaper 
than trying to defend the Philippines; 
(5) Our policy of meddling in Far 
East may expose the Philippines to war 
rather than ward off a war; (6) The 


danger of a Japanése invasion has been 


exaggerated—Japan is too busy in China 
to tackle the Philippines; (7) Our pol- 
icy of meddling in the Far East is a? 
in view of threats to the New World; 
(8) And even if it were wise to meddle 
in the Far East—which it is not—we are 
in no position to do it now. 
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Builders of Democracy 
(Concluded from Page 12) 
promise that won Jefferson over. 

The ablest defenders of the Consti. 
tution were Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jey a James Madison. Hamilton fa. 
vored a muc. national gov 
ment thas the EOE ae oe 
stitution, and believed that the le 
needed to be bought or bossed ty 
upper classes. “Your people, Sir,” he 
declared, “is a great beast.” Hamilton's 
opponents denounced him as a monar. 
chist who wanted a king to rule Amer. 
ica. Philip Freneau of the Philadelphia 
National Gazette called him “Lord 
Hawkesbury . . . an adept in every 
species of political villainy.” Others 
called him “Alexander Lovetitle in 
Aristocracy Street just before you tum 
into Monarchy alley.” But thou 
Hamilton disliked the Constitution, f 
felt it was better than anarchy —no 
, aye at all. So he buried his 

oubts and, with James Madison and 
Jehn Jay, wrote the Federalist papers, 
considered to be the most brilliant con- 
stitutional documents in our history. 
They still form the best commentary 
on the principles of the government of 
the United States. 

A graduate of Columbia University 
(then known as King’s College), Ham- 
ilton was famous as a New York attor- 
ney before he reached the age of thirty. 
He served in the Revolutionary War 
as Washington’s military secretary and 
later as regimefital commander at York- 
town. His services as the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which laid the 
foundation of America’s economic and 
financial politics, are too well known 
to be repeated. 

James Madison, who is justly re- 
nowned as the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion,” was a graduate of Princeton 
(then the College of New Jersey). He 
was a leader in public affairs — the 
Revolution, and greatly influenced the 
work of the delegates at Philadelphia in 
1787. Madison’s notes, published in 
1841, give us the only complete story 
of that historic summer meeting. After 
working for the adoption of the Cor- 
stitution, Madison served in the House 
of Representatives. Later, he was Sec- 
retary of State and then President. 

Jo Jay, like Hamilton, was a New 
Yorker and a graduate of Columbia. He 
opposed a complete break with Eng- 
land, but when it came Jay worked 
wholeheartedly for ind lence. 

The fame of The Federalist is not 
limited to the United States alone. A 
translation ap in Paris in 1792. 
When the form of government 
was to be established in Sou’ sae 5° 
a Portu translation a) m 
Rio de iro, and a Spanigh transla 
tion ; Buenos Aires. 
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a 
ESSAY 


on a farm in Southern M 
gan, the coming of the t 
dler was an event in our lives. 

fact, the peddler of whatever so 
whether he vended patent medicine; 
Yankee notions, books, fruit trees or 
lightning rods, was an event in the 
lives of all people living on farms 
even after the turn of the century.. 
The peddler brought something new 
and unexpected, and carried news. 
He was one of the most familiar as 
well as most picturesque figures of 
the road and as much of an institu- 
tion as the visiting seamstress who 
came twice a year and stayed a 
month each time. Most of the 
peddlers were just plain, awkward 
young Yankees who came from down 
East because that was the manufac- 

turing headquarters of “notions.” 
Our tin peddler came once a 
month driving a gentle span of small 
bay horses hitched to an elaborate 
peddler’s wagon painted red, with 
fancy decorations in black or gold on 
the doors. The sides of the wagon 
shoved up, the back doors opened 
and a tailpiece let down. This al- 
lowed the observer a clear view of 
the treasures within. Under the front 
seat was a compartment for the 
butter and eggs, dried apples or 
whatever the vendor took in ex- 
change for his wares. Around the 
flat to, of this box ran an iron rail- 
ing to hold the rag bags, sheep pelts, 
raw furs, skunk hides and similar 


Wer tannin Southen ing 


“When the peddler went the next 
morning he always gave my mother 
cloth for an apron, or something.” 
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‘igngf of Railroads and Motor Cars 
Bent Stores Rode on Cartwheels 


By Della T. Lutes 


things taken in trade along the way. 

My mother said’to my father once 
that she wished he would come out 
and study the peddler’s wagon to 
see if he could not improve her cup- 
board by some of the ingenious de- 
vices so employed. My father stud- 
ied, and thought he could for he had 
no little skill with tools. “But,” said 
he, “you get a cupboard all prettied 
up with draws and shelves and pulls 
and this and that, and then you'll 
have to fill ‘em up. Be a good deal 
cheaper,” he said eyeing her with 
that gravity which she instantly sus- 
pected, “to buy the wagon as ’t is and 
you start out peddlin. Delly ‘nd I 
can get along.” 

“I'd like nothing better,” said my 
mother promptly. “You make the 
deal and I'll go get my bonnet.” 

She went in but came out directly 


with the rag bag. This was a two 


bushel grain bag with a hole in the 
edge where it had hung over a nail, 
and it was packed cram full of rags. 
When and how a woman could fill a 
two bushel bag with rags between 
fall and spring, and from sprin 

again to fall, is something I have 
never been able to figure out. People 





wore their clothes until they were 
literally in rags. Then they took the 
best of the rags, washed and cut 
them into strips to make carpets. 
That left for the rag bag, hems, 
bands, belts, strips of overalls where 
buttons and button holes went, and 
I don’t see what else. And yet, twice 
« year, out came the rag bag chock 
full. Then the peddler brought forth 
his steelyards and together they 
would r and squint and balance 
until they had settled upon the 
amount due. When this was done 
he would display various household 
accessories for exchange: basins, 
dippers, skimmers, cups, ladles, jelly 
tins, pie tins, -bread tins — and no- 
tions; combs: fine, coarse, circle and 
back; jewsharps, ribbons, “buttons, 
hooks and eyes, needles and pins; 
thread: cotton, linen and silk; little 
scalloped cakes of beeswax for wax- 
ing linen thread; calico and gingham; 
scissors, jack knives, penknives, 
razors and shears. Sometimes he car- 
ried a few toys —a wooly sheep on 
a bellows that squeaked, a rubber 
doll or dog. And candy: Jackson 
balls, horehound, wintergreen drops 
and cinnamon sticks. My mother al- 
ways bought some horehound drops 
for my father and a few Jackson balls 
for me. And bubble gum. The 
peddler also carried spruce gum but 


f. my father and I used to go to the 
‘ swamp and gather gum from the 

‘tamarack tree, so spruce would have 
; been an unwarranted luxury. Bubble 
; gum, however, was economical and 
‘ perennially enjoyable. You could 


chew it for a week with no effect on 
its elastic qualities. Sometimes it was 


. called rubber gum. 


The tin peddler usually managed 
to make our place at nightfall. He 
told my mother he liked to stay with 
us best of any place on the road and 
he said he was frequently on the 
road a month at a time. My father 
said Humph! No wonder. He said 
my mother always laid herself out to 
get a better supper and breakfast 

r the rag man than when any of his 

(Continued on page 20 
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Looking Back On 
AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


Sn Carnegie Institute in Pitts. 
burgh, under the direction of 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, has opened its 
doors this year to a Survey of Ameri- 
can Painting, dating from 1680 to 
1940. The 376 paintings valued a 
$3,000,000, now being shown there, 
comprise the largest and best-balanced 
exhibit of American art ever collected, 
The Carnegie National, which will be 
open until the middle of December, 
is proving a highly satisfactory and re. 
warding substitute for the great an- 
nual Carnegie International which, be- 
cause of the war, was out of the ques. 
tion this year. 

The reproductions of canvasses on 
these pages, selected from the Car. 
negie show, give you some of the best 
and most interesting examples of 18th 


COL. BENJAMIN TALLMADGE AND PORTRAIT OF JOHN ADAMS, by and 19th century American painting, 
SON, by Ralph Earl (1751-1801). John Singleton Copley (1737-1815). from the time of John Copley’s cle. 
Lent by Litchfield Historical Society. Lent by Harvard University. gant and elaborate portrait up to 
Winslow Homer’s simple fisherman. 
; =H Absent from these pages is any sam- 
Hee eam ple from our contemporaries, which 
forms a full third of the show itself. 
This isn’t because we don’t like con- 
temporary art, but because we haven't 
space for such a comprehensive sur. 
vey. And besides we will have our own 
contemporary show next spring when 
winning entries in the Scholastic Art 
Awards will be hung in these very same 
Carnegie galleries. 


At left 


PENN’S TREATY WITH THE 
INDIANS, by Benjamin West 
(1738-1820). Lent by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 
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Piste 


At left 


GENERAL HENRY KNOX, 
by Gilbert Stuart (1755- 
1828). Lent by City of Bos- 
ton through the courtesy of 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 


At right 


MRS. DAVID CURTIS DE 
FOREST, by Samuel F. B. 
Morse (1791-1872). Lent 
by Yale University Art Gal- 
lery, New Haven, Conn, 
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COUNTY ELECTION, by George Caleb Bingham (18i1- 
1879). Lent by Curtis Burnam Rollins. 


Above 
DANIEL BOONE, by Chester Harding 


(1792-1866). Lent by Herbert Lee 
Pratt. 


At Left 
OLD KENTUCKY HOME, by Eastman 
Johnson (1824-1906). Lent by “the 
New York Public Library. 


Below 





LADY WITH HARP, by Thomas Sully 
(1783-1872). Lent by John Ridgley 


of “Hampton.” 


THE FOG WARNING, by Winslow Homer (1836-1910). 
Lent by Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 
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20 Scholastic 
The Tin Peddler 


(Continued from page 17) 


relations came. She said, “Oh fiddle- 
sticks.” But when the peddler went | 
the next morning he always gave her 


a piece of cloth for an apron, or a 
tin basin or a fine comb or some- 
thing. 

In earlier days the “Yankee Ped- 
dler” did not always enjoy a reputa- 
tion for veracity and honest dealing. 
He was without doubt a shrewd 
trader but the legends that have 
been built about his. foisting bass- 
wood hams and wooden nutmegs off 
onto his farm customers do not 
sound logical. It may have been 
tried; something must have given 
rise to the tales, but the Yankee 
farmer was shrewd, too, and he knew 
his hams. There is probably truth 
enough regarding the sharp prac- 
tices of the peddler without dispar- 
aging the customer's intelligence. 

The only “authority” that I have 
been able to uncover regarding these 
legends is in the account of a trav- 
eling Englishman, Men and Manners 
in America, by T. Hamilton, pub- 
lished in 18383 by Cary, Lee and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, as follows: 
“The whole race of Yankee peddlers 
in particular, are proverbial for dis- 
honesty. These go forth annually in 
thousands to lie, cog, cheat, swindle; 
in short, to get possession of their 
neighbors’ property in any manner 
it can be done with impunity. Their 
ingenuity in deception is confessedly 
very great. They warrant broken 
watches to be the best time-keepers 
in the world, sell pinch back trinkets 
for gold, and have always a large 
assortment of wooden nutmegs and 
stagnant barometers.” 


Contemporaries of the Yankee 
Peddler frequently refer to the 
“yarns” told about the early ped- 
dler’s tricks and duplicities. He ap- 
parently told about them himself 
and even boasted, being something 
of a “village cut-up” on a wide scale. 
Seldom, however, do we come across 
quite so declarative a statement as 
that made by Mr. Hamilton, which 
leads one to wonder whether, being 
an Englishman and prone, as travel- 
ing Englishmen have ever been, to 
believe the worst of us, he might not 
have been taken, so to speak, for a 
ride. 

The tin peddler in the infancy of 
his trade did not include “notions” 





DELLA T. LUTES 

Mrs. Della T, Lutes was born and grew 
up in Michigan — the state she loves to 
write about and does so well by. We 
have never seen a story or essay of hers 
(and they are many) that wasn’t about 
something she experienced during her 
very observant little girlhood on that 
Michigan farm. Most of her writing 
centers about her mother’s country 
kitchen, with all its wonderful and tan- 
talizing smells, but oftén she dips down 
into her memory and brings out a piece 
such as the one on the old Farmer’s Al- 
manae (Schol., March 11) which we 
reprinted last spring, or this one, on 
the country peddler. 





in his pack. The history of peddling, 
per se, dates back to 1738 or 1740 
(authorities differ). when a couple 
of young Irishmen by the name of 
Pattison came to settle in Berlin, 
Connecticut. In Ireland they had 
been trained to the tinsmith trade. 
In the new country there was no tin. 
So the first thing they had to do was 
to get tin, which they did, from Eng- 
land. They got it in sheets and ham- 
mered it out by hand into cooking 
utensils. When they had a few pieces 
done they packed them in tin trunks 
which they slung to their backs and 
peddled them from door to door. 
As soon as they had “worked” the 
immediate locality to satisfaction 
they widened their orbit. The tin- 
ware, bright and shining, sold 
quickly and it was not long before 
other young men, seeing opportunity 
entering the door of the Pattison 
home, went into the business too. 
Roads, prior to the Revolution, were 
too bad for wagon traveling so the 
tin peddlers went on foot or horse- 
back. After the War, roads were im- 
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ESSAY 


proved and the tin bought 
a wagon. The sens ental Men 
ufacturers multiplied and organized, 
The tin peddler was no longer on his 
own. His conveyance was one of a 
fleet sent ‘out by some eastern com- 
pany which established “depots” at 
strategic points to which the peddler 
could go for unloading and re-stock. 
ing without taking the long trips to 
the first base. Here, now, were jobs 
for apprentices and more peddlers, 
Two horses took the place of one, 
and with the more commodious 
wagon the peddler added “notions” 
and other goods to his stock: shoes 
and clothing, small books and other 
items already noted. For these, 
women traded their own provender, 
and men gave small pelts, home- 
made tools or whatever they could 
make or spare. 

Thus all over the eastern part of 
the country and as far west as roads 
would permit, hundreds of bright, 
gayly colored peddlers’ wagons went 
shuttling back and forth over cor- 
duroy roads, across rude bridges, 
fording streams, climbing mountains 
and penetrating forests on their ad- 
venturous way. The tin peddler in 
early days of not only New England 
but the country lying west so far as 
roads would allow, provided a very 
rea! service to the scattered farm- 
houses as well as to the manufac- 
turers of “notions,” and deserves a 
definite niche in the Halls of Appre- 
ciation when credit is being given 
to the builders. Roads were all but 
impassable and people could not 
easily travel the n distances 
to towns and stores. The tin peddler 
took the store to the people. 

After the Civil War there was 
again the problem of unemployment 
as the soldiers returned. By that 
time however, traveling conditions 
were improved so the peddler could 
fare farther. But by that time, too, 
the farmer’s situation was also im- 
proved. He was building better 
houses and barns and he was ready 
for greater conveniences and com- 
forts and some few luxuries accord- 
ing to his times. The peddler’s wagon 
therefore often met up on the way 
with the lightnin agent's gi 
or he the. the plodding bodk 
agent, or that alien one who brought 
“foreign things” to our door: laces 
and linens (silvery-white and smell- 
ing odorously sweet of flax); shiny 

i for women and gayly 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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DRAMATICS — 
DRAMATIS 


\| the latter part of 1938, the Com- 
| titer on Standards for the Se- 

lection of Plays at the High 
school Level, of the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association met in 
Cleveland and had their*say about 
high school plays. They stated a 

ief that the primary purpose o 
high school play should be the 
development of the high school stu- 
dent, and that plays should be re- 
arded as part of the educational 
process of the school. Although they 
felt that entertainment values should 
be given careful consideration, they 


held them secondary in importance 
to educational values. 
Stated briefly, the standards they 


set up are as follows: 


1. The high school play 
should be sincere in its 
interpretation of life, and 
accurate in its reflection of 
customs and manners. 

9. It should be emo- 
tionally and intellectually 
stimulating. 

3. It should be within 
the capacities of the high 
school student to under- 
stand and appreciate, 

4, It shold challenge 
the highest creative and 
artistic abilities of all who 
are associated with its 
production. 

5. It should lead rather 
than follow the commun- 
ity standards of entertain- 
ment and appreciation. 

6. It should be whole-. 


some. 


Of course these are 
good principles, and the 
plays that Scholastic has 
been printing for you for 
many years have all been 
directed to these ends. It 
is not necessary for a play 
to be a classic in order to 
be vital to a high school audience, tor 
wholesome laughter is its own reward 
and recreation its own educational 
—. The high school curriculum is 
eyed to such a speed and intensi 


” 


that soon courses in “How to Relax” - 


may be required. 

There are, however, a number of 
good plays that are fun to produce and 
at the same time fit perfectly into the 
required study courses. Outstanding 
ts Bri of historical content are 

axweil Anderson’s three plays, V. 
Forge’, Mary of Scotland <i had 
beth the Queen, John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln, and E. P. Conkle’s 


play about Lincoln, Prologue to Glory’. 
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Are You Looking for a Class Play? 


We Suggest These Titles Taken from the Classics 
As Suitable for High Schools and Fun to Produce 


By Margaret Mayorga 


Although plays ot foreign origin do 
not always appeal to high school stu- 
dents, a few that can be depended on 
to give joy and intellectual stimulus as 
well are Moliere’s The Imaginary In 
valid, Anatole France’s version of Rabe- 
lais’ The Man Who Married A Dumb 
Wife, Ashley Dukes’ pisy from the same 
source, The Dumb Wife of Cheapside, 
John F. Baird’s version of The Sum- 
moning of Everyman, Erna Krucke- 


White Studios 


Mr. and Mrs. Bennet diseuss the future of Elizabeth, 
in the famous play based on “Pride and Prejudice.” 


meyer's adaptation of Rostand’s Cyrano 
De Bergerac, Colin Clements’ version of 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and either 
the Brueys or the Stone versions of 
Pierre Patelin. 

In choosing plays to fit the study of 
literature, there is a wide field of fa- 
vorites to chi ose from which are fun 
to produce. The following dramatiza- 
tions. have given t satisfaction to a 
number of high school dramatic socie- 
ties: Ravold’s versions of Charles 
Dickens’ David Copperfield, Oliver 
Twist, The Cricket On The Hearth, A 
Christmas Carol, and A Tale Of Two 
Cities; Leverton and Kerr’s version. of 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle’; 


the Jerome version of Jane Austen's 
Pride And Predjudice*, and the Wig- 
gington version of Jane Austen’s Love 
a Friendship; Braun’s version of 
Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, and Chorpenning’s Tom Saw- 
yer's Treasure Hunt; Spence’s dramati- 
zation of Nathaniel Hawthorne's The 
House Of Seven Gables, Kerr’s drama- 
tization of Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar Of 
Wakefield, Jerome’s dramatization of 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre’, Good- 
man’s retelling of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island, and Langner’s 
dramatization of Stevenson’s The Sire 
De Malatroit’s Door; Ravold’s three 
plays from Louisa M. Alecctt, Little 
Men, An Old Fashioned Girl, and Rose 
in Bloom; Forrest’s dramatization of 
her Little Women; Freeman’s version 
of her Eight Cousins; Ravold’s drama- 
tization of George Eliot’s Silas Marner; 
LeGallienne’s play from Lewis Caroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass; Royle’s adaptation of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson’s Launcelot and 
Elaine; Ashley Dukes’ version of Tyl 
Ulenspiegel, Presbrey’s version of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s The 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Davis’ 
version of Robin Hood; St. Clair’s 
dramatization of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s The Deerslayer’; and Smith’s 
Ten Plays from O. Henry. 

No listing of the good plays for high 
school a. scot would be complete 
without its quota of Shakespeare, 
whose works have recently been mod- 
ernized and streamlined—and even 
jazzed. Among the most popular of the 
new presentations have been the short 
versions by Thomas Wood Stevens, 
which play about thirty minutes to an 
hour each. 


In a year like 1940, when national 
and international policies present 
complicated aspects for discussion, the 
choice of a play that is a classic, for 
the annual high school production, is 
sure to be generally approved, by local 
boards as well as by the Committee on 
Standards. 





For digest of some of the plays men- 
tioned above see the following issues of 
Scholastic: 

1 Valley Forge, Feb. 16, 1935. 

* Mary of Scotland, Jan. 15, 1938. 
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Chanticleer Sends a Brave Challenger 


In Mary J. J. Wrinn’s First Book of Poems, Cock on the Ridge 


It takes a nice adjustment to the rod 

Of shape and weight and temper of the 
metal 

Before a cock may sing its winded lyrics 

In all the moods of weather’s changing 
rhythms. 

I learned this as a child watching the 
cock 

Perched on the ridge of my father’s 
barn, its bright 

a head tossed back to touch; 

so 

It ae a mind, its burnished arch of 
tail, 

Its curve of breast outthrust to meet 
what came, 

With reticence forever in its throat. ... 


Courage in all its moods of change 
is the dominant tone of Cock on the 
Ridge by Mary J. J. Wrinn, begun 
with these verses and shaped into 
memorable lines from deep human 
experience and an abiding love of 
Nature. One well-remembered night 
of bitter cold as a child she pictures 
thus: 


He said the sky was like a woods of 
stars that looked 

So cold and still they made him teel 
afraid. 

“Hard moments and the great are al- 
ways still,” 

Mother replied, a strange look on her 
face, 

“But little chatterers keep mothers 
warm 

And unafraid, and they must never fear 

What is, no matter what. It’s natural 

For starlight to seem chill of winter 
nights. 

You hadn’t noticed.” When morning 
came she took 

A red-hot rod to thaw the sink-room 


- pipe. . : 

Well let the water run tonight,” she 
said, 

“And just a little trickle all today.” 

It was then I learned a basic principle 

Of physics “Singing water doesn’t 
freeze,” 

My mother said. .. . 


To know that Mary J. J. Wrinn 
lives in New York City, where she 
teaches English at the George 
Washington High School, would not 
prepare you for the exact knowledge 
of country life in her poems. This 
she gained largely on a mountain 
farm in the pastoral beauty of Dela- 


Reviewed by John L. Foley 


ware County, New York. Her first 
writing was of children’s stories for 
John Martin’s Book. She is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American 
University Women, the Authors’ 
Guild, and the Poetry Society of 
America. To Scholastic readers she 
is known as the author of Elements 
of Journalism and The Hollow Reed 
(both published by Harpers). Yet 
no data about a poet's life can ex- 
plain the wonder of seeing the poet 


Courtesy ‘‘Forum”’ 


change joy and sorrow into lines of 
breath-taking beauty. 

After the poem which gives this 
book its title, there follow six parts, 
in a wide variety of moods ak pat- 
terns. “Sonnets from a Thorn Bush,” 
a sequence of sixteen Italian son- 
nets, is bleak tragedy. But there is 
light laughter in these pages too. In- 
deed, for lovers of poetry this book 
holds much that I should like to 
quote. Of several tributes to poets 
whose work she herself loves, none 
is more spontaneous than her lyric, 
written after the death of Thomas 
S. Jones, Jr., whom she knew. You 
may recall] he: appreciation of his 
Shadow of the Perfect Rose, which 
appeared in this inagazine. 


For Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 


I thought | heard you singing 

As I crossed the wet grass; 

I paused a moment in the rain 
Expecting you to pass — 

A breath came sweeter than sweet wet 


grass. 


And then | saw white lilacs 
Blowing in the rain 


And I knew a youth was down the path 

Singing once again ~ 

The soft song of lilacs blowing in the 
rain. 

In “From Wessex Heights,” a 
memory of Thomas Hardy, you may 
feel Miss Wrinn’s profound sense of 
irony in life. This is the last stanza: 
The low ironic laughter of the Froom 
Only the night bridge hears and wet 

lime tree — 

A darkling thrush is pouring from the 
gloom 

The stricken music of humanity 

Whose sad heart lifts to catch above 
the hush 

It’s own immortal song of mortal thrush, 

And a similar feeling is expressed 
in these quatrgins: 


Impregnable 
She aimed her words to cut his ego 
And make his spirit smart; 
But pride’s cuirass deflects the weapon: 
The wound is in her heart, 
Each in His Part 


The moth wastes a lovely hour 
Hovering near a ‘spark; 

The firefly spends a flashlight 

On the corners of the dark. 

Even as I they seeking go, 

Each in his own part: 

For a singed wing, a burned-out bulb, 
A troubled heart. 

With exquisite art and strong 
faith Miss Wrinn’s fingers weave the 
delicate patterns of the hokku: 

For Basho, Master of Hokku 
Spinner of sunlight, 

Who gave you those airy threads? ... 
Gently, winds, gently! 

Consider this one written after she 
had seen roses blossoming without 
thorns in Saint Francis’ garden at 
Assisi, Italy: 

Thornless Roses at Assisi 
Why should I doubt? Is 


Not our love miraculous: 
Out of nothing born? 


And catch the gay bravery of 
Travel Note for the Last Tour 


O let the spirit 

Leave its luggage here; it is 

Best to travel light. , 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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How Can We Help Confused Youth 
in the Present Crisis? 


gent young woman raised a 

rather significant question: “We 
young people have been brought up to 
believe that war is an evil to be 
avoided at all costs. How can we now 
be expected to rush to beat the tocsin 
for war?” How are we teachers to an- 
swer this question? 

These young people in our schools 
were born in 1925 (or ’24, ’26, or '28) 
end have been reading the literature of 
1930-1939. Born in the Days of Lo- 
carno, they have been taught according 
to the attitudes of their parents and 
teachers which have been developed 
out of All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Spread Eagle, Journey's End, War Is a 
Racket, and Merchants of Death. Our 
disillusionment over the “war to detend 
democracy” and the “war to end war” 
has been reflected in our development 
of peace organizations and our organ- 
ization of classroom activities to “pro- 


T a recent conference an intelli- 


mote international understanding.” Our . 


students have participated in the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
War, the National Student Forum on 
the Paris Pact, the Peace Councils and 
Peace Action Committees, have read 
the advertisements of World Peace- 
ways, and in their work have “rung 
doorbells for peace.” They have. lis- 
tened to inspirational talks on peace, 
and have marched in peace parades 
and have spoken at peace congresses. 
Units have been organized in social 
studies and English where these mate- 
rials‘ and activities have had the ap- 
proval of their teachers. 

Large numbers of our youth have 
accepted our hopes and have dis- 
counted the pessimists as “alarmists.” 
Many have been ready to agree with 
George Bernard Shaw that: 

“Among people who are proof against 
the suggestions of romantic fiction there 
can no longer be any question of the fact 
that military service produces moral im- 
becility, ferocity, and cowardice, and that 
the defense of nations must be undertaken 
by the civil enterprise of men enjoying all 
the rights and liberties of citizenship, and 
trained by the exacting discipline of demo- 
cratic freedom and responsibility.” 

The world was so interdependent that 
war was suicide; no nation would at- 
tempt it. War would be so horrible that 
even military men recoiled from its 
thought. Behind pacts which renounced 
war and treaties of non-aggression, the 
World Court for International Justice, 
and the League of Nations world peace 


was safe. If an aggressor arose, the 
Maginot Line was impregnable. Behind 
four thousand miles of ocean we could 
always live in peace. 

Then came Munich. It was full of 
meaning for those born before 1910. 
The specter of war had appeared;* but 
Chamberlain pushed it Rack in its 
grave to insure “peace in our time.” 
There were warnings of war; even the 
President spoke. Adults could not be- 
lieve it. McCutcheon published a car- 
toon in May, 1939 (see Scholastic, 
October 21, 1940, page 9) which ex- 

ressed doubt regarding the danger, 
Bat arguing that “it is quite possible to 


r is still death, but 
is it the ultimate evil? 


remain neutral, keep entirely out of the 
war, and retain your own as well as the 
world’s respect.” Then in September of 
1939 Laurence Stallings’ grim forebod- 
ing expressed in the title of his picture 
book, The First World War, was a 
reality: the Second World War had 


begun. But it was a “phoney” war; 
even adults could not understand it. 
Then came the seizure of Denmark and 
Norway, peace loving countries who 
had committed no overt act. Adults 
were shocked; youth asked embarrass- 
ing questions. Then the invasion of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, the 
blitzkrieg against England. Public opin- 
ion, which was strong for isolation in 
1938, was strong for aid to Britain in 
1940 and became convinced of our 
eventual participation in the war. Be- 
ginning in May of this year we began 
voting billions for defense; in Septem- 
ber we passed our first peace time con- 
scription act. Already, our youth are 
counting the years or months until they 
will be in service. 

In a few months we have changed 
from a peace psychology to a war psy- 
chology. Adults can say, “This is w. 


oe te _ ba 


I came in—.” It is 1917 over again. But 
youth is as unprepared in 1940 as were 
the adults twenty-five years ago. Yet 
everywhere they hear about “the place 
of youth in national defense,” “total de- 
fense for total war.” Is it any wonder 
they are confused? 

What can we’ teachers and parents 
do? There are a few things that we 
cannot do. We cannot wave the flag 
and call for a “war to end war”; we, 
ourselves, have helped youth ‘to ex- 
plode that myth. We cannot tell 
atrocity stories with a straight face; we 
exploded that device before. All the 
propegande devices have been uncov- 
ered and illustrated from our last war 
history. 

There are a few things that we older 
people can do. We can try to see world 

istory in perspective and help youth 
to do likewise. The basic assumptions 
of Peaceful Change, an Alternative to 
War (Headline Book, Foreign Policy 
Association), may be sound. In terms 
of the long run of history we may con- 
sider how economic causes of war may 
be controlled. We can try to see what 
must be in the “peace” of 1941 (or 
1942, 1945). We can try to under- 
stand, ourselves, and help youth to un- 
derstand such problems as are pre- 
sented in When War Ends (Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July, 1940). 

We can study not only our demo- 
cratic society, but the choices open to 
the citizens of our nation in preserving 
our democracy. While the two major 
political parties were agreed in the 
election campaign on giving aid to 
Britain, it is by no means inevitable 
that we do so, nor is this agreement the 
reflection of a unanimous electorate. As 
to future policy many questions may be 
raised. The article on “What Shall We 
Defend?” (Scholastic, November 4, 
1940, pp. 5 ff.) illustrates some of 
these. 

We can have youth participate in the 
study of aims and procedures necessary 
for the defense of American democ- 
racy. Class discussions which are free 
of propaganda, domination and precon- 
ceptions would be valuable proving 
grounds for youth thinking. Confer- 
ences of youth, such as the Y sessions 
and the “Montebello” conference (see 
Nation's Schools, June, 1940), might 
have questions of youth’s relation to de- 
fense as major items of the agenda. 

Teachers and parents have\a major 
responsibility at this time to permit 
youth to participate in the study of de- 
fense problems. Youth’s idealism and 
enthusiasm are to be trusted. For to 
youth we look for the defensesof our 
world, Do they think it worth, saving? 

J. C. A. 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


THIS WEEK WE PRESENT: 


The debate on Philippine independ- 
ence (P. 9) and the article by Dr. Com- 
mager (P. 7) go together, and should 
be treated as a unit, whether in prob- 
lems or history. The article on Russo- 
German relations is an excellent guide 
to current developments in this field. 
Mr. Edlund’s article on getting a job 
should be considered by all teachers. 
In the Combined (and ap gr Edi- 
tion is a valuable survey of American 
Art; the pictures warrant careful study 
and discussion. 


For American History Classes 

The problem of Philippine independ- 
ence is an important one today. Some 
of the implications were discussed in 
“What Shall We Defend” (Scholastic, 
November 4, 1940, pp. 5-7). Dr. Com- 
mager’s article should be read as a sum- 
mary of the material in the American 
history text. The accounts there and the 
illustrations of the books should be used 
to contribute to the discussion. 

On the basis of this preliminary 
study, the class should organize to 
study the issues. Some aid will be ob- 
tained from the references in the De- 
bate Index (H. W. Wilson Co. Refer- 
ence Shelf Series), and in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. To this 
material the debate article will be an 
excellent introduction. The research 
should be organized by the pro and con 
groups, and the material and conclu- 
sions presented to the ‘class. There are 
some alternatives to the formal debate 
that the. teachers may use: The panel 
discussion seeks to clarify issues and 
discuss them in an informal way. The 
group discussion method brings the 
whole class into action if the director 
(probably the teacher) is’ skillful. As a 
variant on the regular debate, the class 
might try the “Oregon” or other type. 

Some study should be made of the 
sources of material. In most debates 
there are too many assumptions of “au- 
thority.” The validity of evidence and 
the tests of authority should be a part 
of the discussion, and should be guided 
by the teacher. 

Usable in this study are the articles 
in the Far Eastern Surve 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd St., New York City), 
especially “The Philippines as An 
American Investment” (issue of Sep- 
tember 25, 1940; contains bibliog- 
raphy). 

The strategic problem of Philippine 
defense is discussed in “American Pa- 
cific Strategy” in the November, 1940, 
Asia. 


(American 


The American History class will 
want to use the article “Hamilton, 


Madison, and “The Federalists’” as a ° 


part of the study of the making of the 
Constitution. 

If a topical outline is followed in the 
American history class, the. article on 
“Looking Back on American Art” might 
form the beginning of a unit on Ameri- 
can Arts. Otherwise, it should be em- 
phasized as a significant phase of our 
culture. (In the Combined and Eng- 
lish Editions. ) 


For Modern History Classes 

It is hard to get sound information 
on Russia and her policy today, partly 
because of her own ineptness, and part- 
ly because of our prejudices against her. 
The article, “Hitler and Stalin Bargain 
for World Power,” is a contribution to 
a sane consideration of this question. 
Histories should be combed to get the 
stories of the revolution, the Commu- 
nist experiment, the NEP, the Five Year 
plans, and the problems of Soviet Rus-: 
sia. The story of the German-Russian 
pacts from ap to 1941 should be 
related, as in this article, to experiences 
with other countries: especially France 
and Britain. The invasion of Finland 
may be seen in a little perspective now: 
Was it Russian defense against Eng- 
land and France, or against Germany? 
We are less sure that it was a bald- 
faced steal (yet none the less unjusti- 
fied). 

An interesting sidelight on this ques- 
tion is the question of the purpose of 
all the territorial occupations. We don’t 
know, but we wonder how much is de- 
fense in the coming war with Germany. 

The news stories and summaries” of 
the Hitler-Molotov conversations form 
an excellent opportunity for evaluation 
of sources of information. The reading 
of accounts of the correspondents, the 
sources of their information, and the 
place of filing of the dispatches, serve 
as illustrations of guesses masquerading 
as news. These were so seen in most 
of the weekly news reviews. Some of 
the conflicting guesses may be posted 
on the bulletin board for class study. 


For Problems Classes 

The article on map study should be 
used in problems classes to see how in- 
formation can be abstractly presented 
in this form. The maps referred to in 
Fortune may be used to show how eco- 
nomic data and information on routes 
of communication may be accurately or 
inaccurately indicated. Resource maps, 
population maps, and physical maps 
should be studied to see how informa- 
tion may be presented and evaluated. 


The class might also compare charts 
and graphs with maps as to their ab- 
stractness, the necessity for understand- 
ing principles of construction and in- 


terpretation, and their use as tech. 
niques of or information. 
The articles on the Philippines 
should serve as a basis for the stud 
of economic factors in national ioad, 
opment. The economics of Philippine 
independence are presented here. The 
bulletins of the Council on Pacific Re- 
lations go into this subject rather com- 
pletely. The interd of na- 
tions, the extent which the United 
States and the Philippines have geared 
their economic life, and the effects of 
tariffs upon nations is dramatically pre- 
sented in this study. The class might 
discuss the: question, “Because of its 
international effects, the tariff question 
should be considered an international 
rather than a domestic issue. What 
would be the implications of such a 
question? To what extent should tariffs 
be settled international conference 
rather than estic legislation? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Tin Peddler (P. 17) 
To Integrate English and the 

Social Studies 

Rouse interest in this essay by asking 
the students how many of them are 
carrying with them anything bought in 
a Five-and-Ten store. If response is 
hampered by coyness, say that you, 
yourself, have Five-and-Ten store items 
about you—a comb, some hairpins, a 
pad, ete. 

Discuss the term “notions,” and lead 
them to see that the word sounds more 
trivial than the body of objects which 
it represents. Help them to imagine 
how difficult living would be without 
hairpins, muffin pans, combs, and all 
the rest. 

Then pose the question: “How did 
the early settlers, living in little clusters 
of houses far from the manufacturing 
centers, acquire these objects which 
they could not make at home? From 
this point, you may move directly into 
the essay; and the essay is well worth 
reading aloud in class. 

For further reading on this subject, 
see Hawkers and Walkers of Early 
America, by Richardson Little Wright. 

It would be possible to base an in- 
teresting long-term project on the his- 
tory of “notions” in your own commu- 
nity, from the days of dlers, 
through the “general stores,” to the 
modern Five-and-Ten. 


Short Story (P. 29) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


This deserves reading aloud. If you 
have time, ask three good readers to 
read it in relays to the class. If not, 
assign it for outside reading. Next 
pot ask the students who is the 

ero, the central figure in the story. 
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Laurels will be divided, justly, between 
Gieataunt Lou and the blue goose. 

Reread the passages dealing with the 
blue goose. Point out the author’s ways 
of making us take the goose’s side of 
the story. Show how he gives us rich 
glimpses of the bird’s beauty and a 
deep understanding of the bird’s long- 
ing for the wild life from which it. has 
been severed. 


To Motivate Reading 

Invite students to make a list of all 
the books they have ever read in which 
an animal plays the hero’s role, or an 
important role, in the story. Tell them 
that any books which they name, and 
which are in the school library, will be 
brought to the classroom reading table 
and left there for borrowers. 

When this is done, have a period of 
book-chatting: “John recommended 
that we bring in The Yearling. Maybe 
he'll tell us whether or not he cared 
for it, and why he thinks some of you 
may be interested in reading it, too.” 
This sort of chat should develop a line 
of eager borrowers. 

To motivate further reading of the 
work of Della Lutes (author of “The 
Tin Peddler”—-see above), and to in- 
terest the class further in: tales about 
animals, read aloud “The Little Runt” 
(Scholastic, Nov. 18, 1937.) It’s a 
Thanksgiving story — delightfully in 


season. 


Beginning the Sentence (P. 25) 
For Composition and Creative 

Writing Classes 

This article deserves careful study. 
Assign it for outside reading, and dis- 
cuss it for the first half of the next class 
period. Mrs. Bass suggests one interest- 
ing exercise which should take up the 
remainder of the period, and which 
could be done orally, recording sugges- 
tions on the board, or silently, with 
each student listing as many changes as 
he can on paper. (See paragraph 4 of 
the article.) 

Another interesting and rewarding 
exercise would be as follows: If stu- 
dents have recently written a theme or 
composition, give their papers back to 
them, graded, with the suggestion that 
they rewrite this same material, using 
the same thoughts and images, but re- 
casting the sentencés to attain the 
variety which Mrs. Bass suggests. Ex- 
plain that all the sentences need not be 
varied. Straight declarative sentences 
are, as the author points out, the bread 
and butter of writing. Later, read aloud 
one original paragraph and its success- 
ful rewrite to the class. 

Are You Looking for a Class Play? 

(P. 21) ; 

For Drama Clubs 
If the class play has not yet been 


selected, this article will serve as an 
excellent bibliography. Ask responsible 
students to take from the library, read, 
and make notes on the plays listed. In 
future drama club meetings, ask the 
readers to report on these plays, and 
select from the reviewed plays four or 
five that meet with general approval 
and deserve further consideration. 
These may be submitted to a commit- 
tee, or read aloud to the entire club. 
Such readings would, of course, be ex- 
cellent exercises in speech skills. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 24) 
For History of Literature Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. To 
arouse interest, ask students to bring to 
class next day either sheet music or 
copies from sheet music of the lyrics 
of popular songs. These are usually 
cat “Music by se and so; Ballad 
by such and such.” Next day, read 
some of the less lurid and less drippy 
productions to the class. Explain that 
they have their virtues—that they are 
written in the common language every- 
body understands—that they touch on 
experience shared by most of the peo- 
ple who live today. Then point out that 
they are not really ballads, and ask the 
‘class: Why not? 

Discuss the ballad as the product of 
the people—as the work of no given 
man. Point out that no ballad was ever 
written for pay. Say that a ballad is like 
a recipe for something good to eat— 
changed by the hands through which it 


_ passes, a little added here, a little there 


—until the end-product is better than 
the product of any single effort could 
be. ‘ 
Read some of the other ballads to 
the class. You will find all you need in 
The Oxford Book of English Verse. We 
suggest the “Lyke-Wake Dirge,” “The 
Ballad of Fair Annie,” and a full read- 
ing of “Sir Patrick Spens.” 


For Speech Classes 

Ballads are excellent material for 
choral reading. Many of them (see 
“Lord Randal”) are question-and-an- 
swer poetry. Most of them have 
choruses (see the “Lyke-Wake Dirge” 
in the Oxford Book of English Verse). 
All of them have rich rhythmic possi- 
bilities. We suggest that you rouse in- 
terest in ballads by assigning this piece 
for outside reading, and then select one 
or two ballads of your choice for choral 
reading work. 


Books (P. 23) 
To Motivate Reading 


Mrs. Becker offers reviews of a large 
selection of books on this week’s book 
page. Ask students to read the page 
through carefully in class; and to 
choose’ a book which they believe they 
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would like to read. As an outside as- 
signment, ask them to write a two- 
paragraph essay telling why they made 
their particular choices. From these 
essays, select the four or five best ones 
and read them aloud to the class. Offer 
extra credit to any student who actu- 
ally reads one of the books and gives 
an oral report on it to the class. 


Round Table (P. 26) 
For Creative Writing Classes 


This week, the Round Table includes 
two delightful parodies — or near-paro- 
dies — one on Kipling and one on Ten- 
nyson. Ask a student to read these 
aloud. Then turn back to our issue of 
Nov. 4, and give a reading of After 
Lewis Carroll, Prophet (page 27). 

Have on hand, and marked for read- 
ing, a good anthology of parodies — 
Louis Untermeyer’s Collected Parodies 
or Carolyn Wells’ Parody Anthology. 
Read aloud from these, stopping to 
point out what makes them good and 
less good — smart turn of a phrase, 
clever jab at the original’s weak spot, 
etc. 

Betore dismissing class, remind stu- 
dents that there's a special prize for 
humorous verse in Scholastic Awards, 
and invite them to discuss with you 
what subjects they would like to choose 
for humor, what butts for parody. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


The review of the news of the week 
might be summarized in these ques- 
tions: 

1. Who is Molotov? 

2. Why did the British naval air 
arm raid the harbor of Taranto? 

8. Why is Wallace going to Mexico? 

4. Where is Gabon? Why is it im- 
portant? 

5. Who is Harry Millis? 

6. Why is Lewis expected to with- 
draw as head of the CLO? 

7. Were the eight objectors to mili- 
tary registration afraid to fight? 

8. What was the Black Tom explo- 
sion? Why is it often referred to today? 

9. Why should Foster have a place 
in the New York University Hall of 
Fame? 

10. What did Willkie tell the Willkie 
Clubs to do? 


Personal Problems (P. 31). 


Classroom discussion of the article 
on “Marriage” might be organized 
around these questions: 

1. What recent books, radio pro- 
grams or motion pictures have por- 
trayed happy and unhappy marriages? 

2. What effect will the current de- 
fense program have on marriage? 

3. What are the relative importance 
ot personal attraction, income, charac- 








4-T Scholastic 


A GIFT 
FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


We promised in our announce- 
ments last spring and this fall the 
following additional gifts for your 
classroom as part of our 20th anni- 
versary celebration: 

LITERARY MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 
with drawings of literary landmarks, 
outstanding authors and characters in 
famous American books. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY: 
nme the main events and actors in 
e drama of American History from 
discovery to now. 

Both maps are 33 inches by 22 
inches, and are printed in 4 colors. 
These maps are the most complete, 
authoritative and beautifully exe- 
cuted pictorial maps ever offered to 
American schools. .They are certain 
to be in wide demand for years to 
come as invaluable adjuncts to any 
English or History classroom. 

If you have a Bulk Classroom 
Order for Scholastic, you will re- 
ceive both maps with our compli- 
ments, regardless of what Scholastic 
edition you subscribe for. Your maps 
are being mailed to you today — 
rolled in a strong tube without being 
folded or creased. 


MAPS FOR SALE 


Copies of both maps are available 
for sale at the low price of $1.00 
each. Both maps, if ordered deliv- 
ered to same address, $1.50. Prices 
include postage. ( 

These maps may be purchased by: Class- 

room subscribers who wish an extra 








































set. 

Subscribers who do not have a class- 
room order for Scholastic and who 
do not receive the free set. 

Any teacher or pupil, regardless of 
whether he subscribes or not. 

But place your order today — only a 

limited supply will be available. Use this 
coupon: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

480 Kinnard Avenue 

Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me.........- history maps at 
$1.00 each. 

Please send me.......... literary maps at 


$1.00 each. 
O Payment enclosed. © Send bill. 


Name 
































ter traits in the success of the average 


marriage? 
4. Cite opinions of parents, teachers 
and other its as to ways of predict- 


ing outcome of newly-contracted mar- 


riage. 

e In what ways can a parent unin- 
tentionally hinder the chances of a 
child gaining happiness in marriage? 

6. From personal observation list 
three personality characteristics which 
help and three which hinder a mar- 
riage? 

7. Which contributes more to pos- 
sible marital happiness: a country or 
city canta 

8. What are the causes of the in- 
creasing number of divorces? 


So You Want a Job 


In social studies, English, office prac- 
tice, general business, occupations, and 
a classes and in student clubs, 
homerooms, and class groups the ma- 
terial of this article can be of great in- 
terest and value. If the problem of 
“getting a job” does not arise spon- 
taneously, you can guide the discussion 
to it easily. 

If you have the movie, “How About 
Jobs” (Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 2214 East Colorado, Pasadena, 
Calif., 1936), show it to direct atten- 
tion to a number of significant points in 
job application. A reading of the article 
by Mr. Edlund (P. 18, Social Studies 
and Combined Editions) will give a 
new “line”, and will be stimulating to 
the students. 

The class will be interested to know 
what Mr. Edlund has done and how his 
work has expanded. Dramatic accounts 
of both are given in the December, 
1939, American Magazine (“A New 
Way to Get A Job,” by Wm. A. H. Bir- 
nie) and in Your Life for February, 
1940 (digested in Readers’ Digest, 
February, \1940). These articles may 
also be used to indicate the common 
problems faced by youth and adults. 

The class will be interested to know 
more than is found in this article. For 
example, they will want to know more 
about .themselves, about jobs, and 
about the matching of youth and jobs 
(See editorial, p. 42). The Vocational 
Department of Scholastic, published 
eer twice a month on page 31, 
offers a constant supply of the specific 
information they need. Books, pam- 
phlets, monographs, radio programs, 
and movies may be used in following up 
the questions which will arise from 
consideration of the Edlund article. 
The school vocational library should be 
used as fully as possible. If someone 
on your faculty does not have respon- 
sibility for keeping it up to date, as- 
sume responsibility yourself to cover 
the material suggested in Mildred 


Lincoln’s Teaching About Vocational 
Life and the Occupation Index and sug. 
gested materials in Occupations. Over 
a period of years a substantial library 
should be Soomaneae 

A number radio programs deal 
with occupations and an serve as 
valuable classroom materials (even 
though the broadcast is at other than 
school time). The be and Sound” 
section of this issue of Scholastic sug. 
gests several: On Your Job, Americans 
at Work, and Doctors at Work. A num- 
ber of films are suggested in the same 
section of Scholastic at various times 
(see, especially, issue of April 29, 1940, 
page 12-T), and a regular tabulation 
is given in Occupations. Lists of films 
prepared by distributers, state visual 
education departments, and authors in- 
clude groupings of guidance films avail- 
able for purchase, rent, or free loan. 

But to gain pemesetv for a clear 
view of the wie e problem, read Match- 
ing Youth and Tabs (American Youth 
Commission, 1940, $2.00) referred to 
in the editorial. 


Movie Motivation 


Both English and Social Studies 
classes can profit highly by using the 
contest announced on the back cover 
as a motivating force. Warner Brothers 
is offering a free trip to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and an opportunity to meet the 
stars of the photoplay, Santa Fe Trail. 
The sneak upon which the film is 
based is an important sector of Ameri- 
can History—an opportunity for stu- 
dents to do some research with a pur- 

se. The prize is being offered for the 

st dialogue—an opportunity to interest 
the whole class in the writing of con- 
versation. The prize is a happy combi- 
nation of an oiesanania tour with just 
enough glamour at the end of it to 
make everybody want to do his best 
work. 





Reading List 
For Philippine Debate (P. 9) 


Books and Pamphlets. 

Gunther, John, Inside Asia, Harpers, New York, 
1939. 

Smith, Robert Aura, Our Future in Asia, Viking 
Press, New York, 1940. 

Utley, Freda, Japan’s Feet of Clay, New York, 1937. 

Merrill, F. T., Foreign Policy Reports, Outlook for 
Philippine Independence, 1939. 

Bisson, T A., Foreign Policy Reports, American 
Policy in the Far East, 1937. 

Popper, D. H., Foreign Policy Reports, Creating 6 
Philippine Commonwealth, 1936. 


Magazine Articles. 


Baldwin, Hanson, Foreign Affairs magazine, April, 
1939. Our New Long Shadow. 
Sayre, F. B., U. S. High to Phili 


Commissioner ilip- 
pines, Atlantic, November, 1940, Shall We Part 
with the P 

Marshall, J., Colliers, July 27, 1940, End of a Dream. 
Collier’s, September (7, 1940, How about the Phil- 
ippines? 


Johnson, H. S., Saturday Evening Post, October 5, 


1940, Anchors A: 5 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





Teaching With School-Made Films 


By William G. Hart 


CHOOL-MADE films can serve at least two im- 

portant functions in the school program. In the 

first place, they can provide teaching materials 
which are tailor-made to a local situation. The film 
Introducing Your Library which deals with the work- 
ings of a Dearborn; Michigan, High School library, has 
far greater interest and meaning to students in this 
school than a general film on the use of the library. In 
the safety film Does My Slip Show? the students of 
Central High School, Evansville, Indiana, see traffic 
hazards not in some remote city but as they actually 
exist in Evansville. They see local students and towns- 
people playing their parts in traffic situations. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine a safety film designed for national 
circulation which could do as good a job in relating 
traffic hazards to daily living. 

There are many possibilities for films built around 
local situations and needs. Locally made films can make 
fascinating studies out of topics such as the water puri- 
fication plant, the city government, the need for slum 
clearance, the distribution of food. To the school in- 
terested in utilizing and studying its community re- 
sources, the school-made film offers an especially 
promising approach. 


In planning their film on safety, students interview local 
officials. The Chief of Police discusses traffic problems. 


One of the first steps in production is careful planning. The 
director outlines plans for the filming of a sequence. 


In the second place the production of a school-made 
film can in itself be a significant educational experience 
for those taking part. The very idea of making a film is 


-attractive to most students. And the producing of such 


a movie involves a great deal of incidental learning 
activity. This point is well illustrated by the activities 
engaged in by the Upper Arlington, Ohio, 8th grade 
civics class which produced the film Safe Cycling. These 
students decided that their school had a serious bicycle- 
riding problem and decided to make a movie to show 
their classmates how bicycles could be ridden more 
safely. In order to find out what bicycle riding practices 
were hazardous, the students wrote numerous letters, 
posted “observers” around the neighborhood, inter- 
viewed their parents and the police, and read widely. 
In order to make their movie, they found it necessary 
to learn how scenarios are written and t6 find out some- 
thing about lighting, types of film, the operation of a 
movie camera, and editing. 

The learning activities into which these students en- 
tered so enthusiastically might, under other circum- 
stances, have seemed drab and uninteresting. Equally 
important, the safe riding practices shown in the film 

(Continued on page 10-T ) 
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After the teacher has previewed the sound film, The Moon, 
she selects group leaders from the class to assist in the formu- 
lation of questions to precede the first film showing. 


Visualizing 


By Ruth 


HE film used as an instructional tool overcomes the 

limitations of space, transcends mundane bound. 

aries, and allows the student to “stand outside” 
and study phenomena which in no other manner could 
be seen in action. For this reason astronomical films 
serve as an invaluable aid to the growth of understand. 
ing in this scientific field, difficult to comprehend by 
the usual textbook methods alone. The sound film 
The Moon’, was chosen to introduce a unit on astron. 
omy. Since the earth’s satellite, the moon, is the nearest 
object outside or off the world, this subject was selected 
as the most suitable neighbor upon which to begin the 
students’ investigation of the universe. 


Preparation for Film Showing 

As with all learning tools, adequate understanding 
of the film’s role in the educative process and thorough 
preparation for its use in the classroom is 2 r2sponsi- 
bility that rests with each individual teacher. Only 
through such adult professional study of the film prior 
to its entrance into adolescent experience may perma- 
nent learning and authentic scientific relationships be 
derived from film use. It is therefore necessary that at 
some time prior to the film’s introduction, the teacher 
should make herself thoroughly familiar with the guide 
book which accompanies the film. Only in this way can 
she know the content of the film, plan its use to the 
best advantage, and integrate its data with the other 
instructional sources available. Several previews of the 
film will familiarize the teacher with its content and 
enable her to use it more effectively in the classroom. 
From these previews she will select a series of funda- 
mental questions to be presented to the class prior to 
the initial showing of the film. The class should look 
forward to finding the answers to these questions in 
the film. In some schools added student identification 
with this first presentation is increased by the class 
leaders’ participation in the formation and the selection 
of these questions. Five or six group leaders are chosen 
for their maturity to preview the film with the teacher, 
and thus share with her the formulation of objectives 
for the class study of the film. From previews of The 
Moon.by the teacher and students, the following ques- 
tions are prepared for the first showing: 


1.. How far away is the moon? 
2. How long will it take to reach the moon traveling ip 
a fast train or plane? 


1 Produced by Erpi Classroom Films, Ine. 


Student interest (center) is stimulated through a class dis- 
cussion which sets up definite objectives for the film study. 


The film showing. challenges students to perform expert 
ments demonstrating the nature of the moon’s shadcw. 
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Astronomy 


Livermon 


. What is.a lunar eclipse? 

_ How does the moon influence the earth? 
5. Why is the moon a dead world? 

. How long does it take for the moon to go around the 

earth? 

. What is on the other side of the moon? 

3 What causes the moon to rise and set? 

. How long is day on the moon? 

. What is a solar eclipse? 

. How does the moon get its light? 
9. Is there life on the moon? How do we know? 


These questions are then presented to the class. Care 
should be taken to insure that each member of the class 
understands the wording of the questions. 


Discussion Following Film Showing 


Class preparation for the film having been accom- 
plished, and the purposes for seeing the film set up, the 
film is then presented. Immediately after this presenta- 
tion — not the next day — a discussion should take place. 
This discussion should accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1, Answer the questions presented. 
2. Clear up any misconceptions which persist. 
3. Stimulate further activities. 

Because of the challenging nature of the film, these 
activities will present many-sided variations and project 
the study into books, personalities, and the environ- 
ment. Stimulation into questions not answered in the 
film will result. For instance, one student was deter- 
mined to go deeper into the reason why no one has 
ever seen the other side of the moon. Another was con- 
cerned with the length of time required by our fastest 
transportation to reach the satellite, and why ‘such 
undertakings were not feasible. Their curiosity natu- 
rally led them to consult textbooks and reference books, 
interview local authorities, and write to national 
societies. 


Related Activities 


The film’s explanation of the effect of the moon on 
the tides produced concrete evidence which no other 
visual means could accomplish, and stimulated the class 
to go further into the details of this subject. Norfolk's 
proximity to the seashore simplified further research. 
Mechanical apparatus was set up in the classroom to 
demonstrate the moon’s pull on the water. Committees 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 


(Center) A wide variety of related activities grew out of the 
film. These pupils are reporting their findings to the class. 


Textbooks, reference books, maps, graphs and newspapers 
are consulted for the preparation of original themes. 


Members of the class demonstrate phenomenon of the earth’s 
motion by suspending a steel wire with plumb bob attached 
from the ceiling, setting it free and observing its path. 





























Scholastie 


SUNDAY 


Music and American Youth 
11:45-12:00 noon 
Orchestras and outstanding instru- 
mentalists from America’s high schools, 
colleges, and universities will be fea- 
tured on this weekly program. 


8-T 





NBC Blue 


On Your Job NBC Red 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 

Dramas of America’s work and work- 
ers, based on research by Frank Ernest 
Hill of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

Dec. 1. Makers of Americans (Teach- 
ing). 

Dec. 8, Backstage (Acting). 

Dec. 15, As the Wheels Turn (Indus- 
trial work). 

Dec. 22, The Widow’s Might (Farm- 
ing). 

Dec. 29, Send a Reporter (Report- 
ing). 


American Pilgrimage NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

This series of broadcasts trom the 
homes of noted American authors is a 
sequel to last season’s Pilgrimage of 
Poetry which won wide acclaim. 

Dec. 1, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Salem, Mass.). 

Dec. 8, James Fenimore Cooper 
(Cooperstown, N. Y.). 

Dec. 15, O. Henry (Irving Place, 
N. Y. C.). 

Dec. 22, Henry Van Dyke (Prince- 
ton, N. J.). 

Dec. 29, Louisa May Alcott (Con- 
cord, Mass.). 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 

All hours are Eastern Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features. This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of. December. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs in local studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

This issue closed its pages on 
November 18. It was impossible, 
at that time, to obtain complete in- 
formation on-the educational plans 
of the broadcasting systems. The 
character of many programs is not 
decided finally until a few hours 
before the performance. The pro- 
grams that are listed here are sub- 
ject to change. 

















University of Chicago Round Table 
NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago these discussions 
cover currently important social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Weekly. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
* 3:00-4:00 p.m. 

A series of dramatic masterworks 
tracing the development ot drama trom 
Athens to Broadway. 

Dec. 1, Revenge Tragedies (Original 
Drama). 

Dec. 8, The Cid (Corneille). 

Dec. 15, The Imaginary Invalid 
(Moliére). 

Dec. 22, The Second Shepherd's 
Play (Early English). 

Dec. 29, The Pigeon (Galsworthy). 


Foreign Policy Association NBC Blue 
3:15-3:30 p.m. 

A program of discussion about foreign 
affairs by members of the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Weekly. 

Pageant of Art 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Dramas built around the history of 
art down through the _ centuries. 
Weekly. 

Helen Hayes Theatre CBS 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

A delightful program for students of 
the drama. Excerpts from famous plays, 
selected personally by Miss Hayes, are 
especially adapted for radio presenta- 
tion by such well known playwrights 
as Maxwell Anderson, John Houseman 
and Charles MacArthur. Weekly. 
American Forum of the Air 

8:00-8:45 p.m. 

Panel discussion with leading figures 
from Congress and industry conducted 
by S. Theodore Granik. Weekly. 
Dorothy Thompson 

8:45-9:00 p.m. 

An analysis of the news of the week 
and comments on international topics. 
Columbia’s Workshop CBS 

10:30-11:00 p.m. 

An educational program in radio 
which presents new experiments in the 
techniques of radio _ broadcasting. 


Weekly. 
MONDAY 


Americans at Work CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Dec. 2, Cotton. 
Dec. 9, Newsprint. 
Dec. 16, Coffee. 
Columbia’s Lecture Hall CBS 
3:45-3:55 p.m. 
Outstanding personalities of the 


NBC Red 


MBS 


MBS 


American lecture sta icipate ; 
wa Lady ipate in 


this program. The broadcast 
features lectures on current events, eco. 
nomics and science. On Wednesdays, 
the guests are from the entertainment 
world. Weekly on Monday and 
Wednesday. 


Story Dramas 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 
Dramatized versions of the world’s 
great short stories, narrated and ex. 
plained by Nelson Olmsted. Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday. 


National Radio Forum 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Questions of national. interest dis. 
cussed by the men in Washington who 
are working on answers to political, eco 
nomic and social problems. 
The Chicago Opera MBS 
10:30-12:00 midnight 
This special series of five broadcasts 
concludes with Die Walkure on Dec, 
2; and Aida on Dec. 9. 


TUESDAY 


Wellsprings of Music CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Dec. 3, Animal Fantasies, 
Dec. 10, Lyric Songs. 
Dec. 17, Lyric Music. 


Raymond Gram Swing MBS 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 

This well known news commentator 
continues to analyze the news from 
abroad. Weekly at this hour except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Invitation to Learning CBS 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 

An intormal discussion about “books 
which the world has not been willing or 
able to let die” will be conducted by a 
panel of the following scholars: Mark 
Van Doren, poet and critic; Huntington 
Cairns, literary critic of the Baltimore 
Post; Allen Tate, head of the Writing 
Divison of the Creative Arts Program 
at Princeton University. 

Dec. 3, Adams, The Education of 
Henry Adams. 

Dec. 10, Detoe, Moll Flanders. 

Dec. 17, Tolstoy, War and Peace. 

Dec. 24, Proust, Swann’s Way. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


Dec. 31, Aeschylus, Prometheus 
Bound. 
Human Nature in Action NBC Red 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 


Dramatizations which interpret the 
whys and hows of present day national 
popular movements and the factors 
which motivate human behavior. Com- 
mentary by Dr. Harold D. Lasswell 


social psychologist. 
Dec. 3, Communism. 
Dec. 10, Fascism, 
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FOR THE MONTH 


Dec. 17, National Socialism. 
Dec. 24, The Man of the Future. 


Meet Edward Weeks NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 

The Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
discusses books with their authors and 
readers. The Blue Network on Tuesday 
nights becomes the highbrow listening 


post. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Dec. 4, Key to the Great Lakes. 
Dec. 11, Moody Rivers of Shifting 


CBS 


Sands. 

Dec. 18, River of Silver and Broken 
Hopes. 
Rutgers Homemakers Forum MBS 


2:30-2:45 p.m. 

A program concerning general home- 
making problems cf decoration, child 
welfare, cooking, gardening conducted 
by the Extension Service of Rutgers 
University. 

Cavalcade of America 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 


NBC Red 


This series of dramatizations of out- _ 


standing events in America’s history re- 
tums to the air for its sixth season. 

Dr. Frank Monaghan of the Yale Uni- 
versity History Department has again 
been named as historical consultant. 
John Anderson, drama critic of the New 
York Journal-American, will serve as 
dramatic adviser. Weekly. 
Quiz Kids NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Children from the schools of Chicago 
and vicinity, all under 15, reveal an 
amazing fund of information. Weekly. 
Doctors at Work NBC Blue 

10:30-11:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Medical Association. Dra- 
matic survey of many facets of medical 
practice. 

Dec. 4, Paging Dr. Drew. 

Dec. 11, The Family’s Friend. 

Dec. 18, A Stitch in Time. 

Dec. 25, The Country Doctor. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Dec. 5, Winterbound. 
Dec. 12, Manga. 
Dec. 19, Petite Suzanne. 
America’s Town Meeting 
9:35-10:30 p.m. 
Under the new program policy of de- 
voting-a series of three broadcasts to 
each general subject discussed, the cen- 
tral subject of National Defense will be 
covered in December. 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


Dec. 5, Open to discussion of cur- 
rent topics. 

Dec. 12, What Are We Planning to 
Defend? 

Dec. 19, Is America Rearming Eff- 
ciently? 

Dec. 26, What Should We Do for 
the Citizen-Soldier? 


FRIDAY 


This Living World 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

Dec. 6, Natural Resources and Con- 
servation. 

Dec. 13, Power For All. 

Dec. 20, Agriculture and Govera- 
ment. 

Music Appreciation Hour 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch returns for his 
thirteenth year to help young listeners 
develop an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of fine music. Weekly. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 

3:15-4:15 p.m. 

Conducted by Eugene Ormandy or 

Leopold Stokowski. 
Radio Magic 
7:30-7:45 p.m. 

Dramatizations and commentary by 
Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, noted interpre- 
ter of science for the layman, on fasci- 
nating radio phenomena. 
Information Please 

8:30-9:00 p.m. 

This well known program shifts from 
Tuesday to Friday, and Clifton Fadi- 
man continues to quiz notable guests 
on a wide variety of subjects. 
Everyman’s Theatre NBC Red 

9:30-10:00 p.m. 

A series of .plays written and directed 
by Arch Obo!2r especially for radio. 
Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 

11:15-11:30 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Historical Association this 
program, featuring Cesar Saerchinger— 
veteran foreign correspondent and inter- 
national broadcaster, gives a digest of 
world news. Weekly. 
Unlimited Horizons 

11:30-12:00 midnight 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of California, Stanford Univ., 
and California Institute of Technology. 
Round table discussions of the physical 
sciences. 

Dec. 6, Faults of the Earth. 

Dec. 13, Science of Sound. 

Dec. 20, Wings For War and Peace. 

Dec. 27, Salmon Savers. 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


MBS 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


SATURDAY 
The Old Earth-Dobber 
10:30-11:00 a.m. 
Tom Williams, horticultural expert, 


CBS 


NBC Blue . 


POEM ae ee 
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answers queries about trees, plants, 
birds and insects. Weekly. 
American Education Forum NBC Blue 
12:00-12 :25 p.m. 
Discussions of educational problems 
by some of the nation’s foremost edu- 
cators given in cooperation with Stan- 
ford University. 
Of Men and Books 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 
Professor John T. Frederick of North- 
western University discusses books and 
the world’s greatest classics. Weekly. 
Highways to Health CBS 
1:15-1:30 p.m. 
Dr. Iago Galdston of the New York 
Academy of Medicine arranges instruc- 
tional talks for the layman. Weekly. 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


Metropolitan Opera 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 

Opens on December 7 with The 
Marriage of Figaro. Weekly thereafter. 
The World Is Yours NBC Red 

5:00-5:30 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the U. 
S. Office of Education and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, this series dramatizes 
the world of science as revealed in the 
scientific investigations and exhibits of 
the Smithsonian. : 

Nov. 30, Effect of Geography on 
History. 

Dec. 7, 500 Years of Printing. 

Dec. 14, Pueblo Indians on the 
Plains. 

Dec. 21, The Story of the Parachute. 
Dec. 28, Coins of the Middle Ages. 
The People’s Platform CBS 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 

Lyman Bryson is host at dinner te 
four Americans from various walks of 
life who discuss extemporaneously top- 
ics of current interest. Weekly. 


H. V. Kaltenborn NBC Red 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 

News analyst and commentator on 

significant issues of the day. The pro- 

gram is also on the air on Tuesdays and 


Thursdays at the same hour and on Sun- 
day at 3:45-4:00 p.m. 


Man and the World 
8:15-8:30 p.m. 
Dramatizatious of men of science and 
their achievements. 
Dec. 7, The World of Printing. 
Dec. 14, The Story of Spices. 
Dec. 21, The World in the Sky. 
Dec. 28, New Guinea Adventure. 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


Human Adventure 
8:30-8:55 p.m. 
The achievements of American edu- 
cational centers now prepared to meet 
the heavy responsibilities of critical 
times is portrayed in a series of pro- 
grams given in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago. 
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School Made Films 


(Continued from page 5-T ) 


are to these students not “rules” out of a textbook but 
ways of riding which they have found to be reasonable. 


Departmental Cooperation 


Significantly, the experiences growing out of film pro- 
duction are not confined to students. Many a school 
program has reorganized itself around the needs of a 
film production program. Film production projects 
have a way of cutting across traditional subject-matter 
boundaries, of suggesting the need for cooperation be- 
tween departments. 

In the course of making the picture A Knight Falls, 
which deals with driving a car, the Galion, Ohio, High 
School called on numerous social studies classes for 
discussion of local traffic hazards, the dramatics de- 
partment for casting, lighting and direction, and ‘the 
Photography Club for camera assistance. The entire 
project was written up by the journalism classes. The 
Oakvale, West Virginia, production Life’s Too Short, 
was made a project of the senior class which called for 
the cooperation of practically all their teachers as the 
occasion arose. The presentation of the film was made 
at the graduation ceremony, where the story of the 
project with its significant outcomes together with a 
screening of the film itself replaced the usual gradua- 
tion speaker. In addition an attractive booklet entitled 
We Make A Movie became the “senior annual.” 


Public Relations Medium 


But the school-production of a film often does more 
than merely cut across subject matter boundaries 
within the school. Frequently the community itself 
takes part in the project. Bicycle safety is obviously a 
vital concern not only of the school, but of parents, of 


A student cameraman makes a “close-up” for the film, Safe 
Cycling, produced by the Upper Arlington High School, Ohio. 
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After the preliminary research and preparation of the sce 
nario it finished, the student camera crew goes on location, 






police, of Automobile Clubs, of merchants. The making 
of the film Jack Finds A Way by the Dover, Ohio, 
Schools illustrates this point. The production of the 
movie, which deals with bicycle safety, involved not 
only the entire student body but the Mayor, the fire 
department, a local hospital and numerous local busi- 
nesses. In this case, the film functioned incidentally as 
an excellent public relations medium, not in the usual 
sense of “selling the school to the public” but rather 
in the much more important sense of relating them 
vitally to each other in a situation where ail concerned 
recognized the value of cooperation. 

















Student Participation 


It is apparent, I think, that the school-made film can 
play an important part in the school program. It is 
equally evident, as one views school films and talks 
with the teachers producing them, that many such 
movies are only partially effective. This lack of effec 
tiveness is due to two factors. In the first place many 
such films are a “one-man job.” Some one instructor, 
usually the cameraman, jealously guards all plans. 
Students and other teachers have no opportunity to 
participate in the planning of the film. If any stu- 
dents are used it is only as “stage properties.” The 
pupils have none of the thrill and educational value 
which comes from having responsibility in planning 
what material to include, what camera angles will be 
most effective, what type of film to use, what titles are 
needed. Such films, of course, are valuable in that they 
present local situations. Our criticism is that they ignore 
more important learning possibilities. 

In the second place, many school-made films are 
relatively ineffective because they are poorly made. We 
do not expect the amateur movie maker to turn out a 
product which in technical perfection rivals Hollywood. 
(Continued on page 14-T) 








































RCA VICTROLA MODEL V-205 


Gentle-Action Automatic Record Changer for 10” 
or 12” records, exclusive RCA Victor Tone Guard, 
9 RCA Victor Preferred Type Tubes, American 
and foreign radio reception on 3 bands, Electric 
Tuning, Powerful Audio System of 12 watts of 
output, Built-in Rotatable Loop Antenna, with 
separate antenna for short wave. This instrument 
is designed for use with television or frequency 
modulation attachments. 


EXCLUSIVE NEW TONE GUARD 





For centuries, violins have had “‘f-slots” like those shown in 
white above. They produce rich purity of violin tone. 

Similar in principle, the RCA Victrola Tone Guard is an in- 
8enious invention of scientifically shaped slots, built into the 
cabinet wall around the record chamber. To bring you rich, pure 
record tone, these slots capture—and suppress—the unwanted 
mechanical noises present in all ordinary phonograph-radios. 


Lower than ever in price, these splendid, new 
instruments provide amazing new Tone Guard, 


outstanding radio performance, and 


THE CLEAREST TONE YOU EVER HEARD 


—at volume that’s ideal for schoolrooms 
or auditoriums 


ECORDS and radio today are of great aid in the 
R teaching of many subjects. Through them les- 
sons are made more interesting to pupils. They 
make learning easier than ever. 

The new 1941 RCA Victrola models are just what 
the modern school needs to present its recorded 
and radio lessons. Lower in price than ever before, 
there are many console and table models available. 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a demonstration, 
or mail coupon for free illustrated 


folder. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes 
in their sound equipment 


Trademarks “Victor,” “RCA Victor,” and “Victrola” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA. Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


aa KA Victor 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


jeltlor- Gare), 7-\5 ~ 
Educational Dept. (SC-11) 
DEPARTMENT RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated 
folder of new 1941 RCA Victrola Models. 


A Service of the Name, 
Radio Corporation School 
of America Address, 


City. 
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New 16mm Films 





Here is a list of new 16mm. films se- 
lected on the basis of their adaptability 
to school use. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the films in this brief listing. 


AIRCRAFT WELDING—Two-reel silent 
film showing the use of oxygen acetylene 
welding in airplane manufacturing. Tech- 
niques, tools and the way in which stu- 
dent mechanics learn how to perform 
this skilful work are described in detail. 
Available on a rental and purchase basis 
through Walter O. Gutloba. 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN—One-reel instruc- 
tional sound film which presents events 
in the daily life of a middle-class Jape 
nese family. Their home surroundings, 
living and sleeping quarters, eye ok 
dress, customs, and manners are 
picted, along with school and play ex- 
periences of the children and routine 
tasks of the parents. Following a visit 
to a nearby shrine, the family is studied 
at their evening meal and making prep- 
arations for bed. Conversations are re- 
produced throughout. Available on a 
purchase basis through Erpi. 


THE CITY—Three-reel sound film pro- 
duced by Pare Lorenz, demonstrating 
that city overcrowding can be overcome 
by developing small city communities in 
the country. Available on a purchase 
basis through Samuel A. Datlowe. 

DENTISTRY — A CAREER — Two-reel 
sound film which presents an interesting 
study in the education of young men for 
the dental profession. Educational pre- 
requisites for entrance to a dental col- 
lege are discussed. Also illustrates the 
technique of the X-ray, the making and 
fitting of dentures, extractions, and the 
use of appliance in correcting irregulari- 
ties of the teeth. Available on a purchase 
basis through Dr. Thomas B. McCrum. 


THE DISINHERITED-Two-reel sound 


film dealing with New York’s greatest 


Public Welfare Problem—Harlem. John 
Kieran of “Information Please” fame is 
the commentator. The film was produced 
for the Children’s Aid Society of New 
York in cooperation with the American 
Film Center. Available on a rental and 
purchase basis through Walter O. 
Gutlohn. 


ELEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY—Two- 


reel silent film showing the steps in- 
volved in taking, developing and print- 
ing a good picture. The picture was 
made in cooperation with the Roosevelt 
Aviation School, Long Island, and the 
procedure used in the film is based on 
the training methods of the Signal Corps 
of the Army. Available on a rental and 
purchase oat through Walter O. 
Gutlohn. 


A HERITAGE WE GUARD-Three-reel 


sound film which traces the early ex- 
ploitation of wildlife for hides and meat, 
and of the land for ever increasing crops. 
The film emphasizes the interrelation of 
wildlife and soil conservation. Available 
on a free loan basis through the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


THE MAKING OF AN AIRPLANE PART 


—Two-reel silent film tracing the pro- 
duction of an airplane part from the 
design as first drawn until its final in- 
stallation in the plane. The film was 
made in an airplane plant and particular 
emphasis is iaakd on the tools and 
machinery used. Available on a rental 
and purchase basis through Walter O. 
Gutlchn. 


MEXICO-—One-reel sound film in which 


buried civilizations of a glorious past, 
cradles of art and culture in the Amer- 
icas, reminders of native Indian an 

foreign conquerors’ dynasties, all mingle 
with the Mexico of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and with the exotic scenic beauty 


The Board of Health sends a doctor to the school to make tuberculin tests for the 


early detection of the disease. Tuberculosis-Diagnosis, Treatment, Control (Erpi) 


pO 





. 
dobre 

















Principles of aviation mechanics shown 
in Making Airplane Parts (Gutlohn) 


of the country. Available on a purchase 
basis through Castle Films. : 


OUR MONROE DOCTRINE-Two-teel 
sound film dramatizing the events lead- 
ing up to and following the Monroe 
Doctrine issued by James Monroe in 
1823. John Quincy A » Henry Clay, 
John Calhoun play important roles in the 
picture. The political and moral chaos 
of Europe in James Monroe’s time is so 
similar to the situation which exists today 
that the film will initiate a timely study. 
Available on a rental and purchase basis 
through Academic Film Company. 

SAFETY IN THE HOME-—One-reel in- 
structional sound film presenting the rate 
and annual toll of home accident in- 
juries. Attention is focused on the most 
common sources of accidents in and 
about a typical home and suggestions 
are given for their elimination. The 
garage, basement, inside _ stairways, 

itchen, living room, bedroom and bath- 
room are visited to detect hidden 
dangers in the interests of a home safety 
campaign. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi. 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER-—One-teel 
sound film which shows the life of 
Francis Scott Key and the events which 
lead up to the battle of Fort McHenry 
and the writing of our National Anthem. 
Available on a rental and purchase basis 
through American Films Feiaadation. 

TUBERCULOSIS (Its diagnosis, treatment 
and control) — One-reel instructional 
sound film which develops a general 
understanding and appreciation of the 
nature, fapatt si diagnosis and treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis. Proc- 
esses of primary infection and reinfection 
of the lungs are shown by animated 
defense cells. Tuberculin tests and X-ray 
examinations are demonstrated along 
with hospital treatment, including pneu- 
mothorax. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi. a 

Distributors Mentioned 
Academic Film Company, 1650 Broad- 
way, New York; American Films Founda- 
tion, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York; Castle 

Films, Inc., RCA Building, Rockefeller 

Center, New York; Samuel A. Datlowe, 729 

Seventh Avenue, New York; Erpi Class- 

room Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Avenue, Long 

Island City, New York; Walter O. Gutlohn, 

385 West 45th Street, New York; Dr. 

Thomas B. McCrum, 4144 Charlotte Street, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 




























VICTOR VISUAL EDU-GRAPH: Vic- 
tor Animatograph poy! apres Daven- 
port, Jowa, announce the availability of 
a series of charts that point the way 
te greater savings and wider utility in 
the purchase of both films and equip- 
ment. The service is complimentary to 
superintendents, principals, or sc oo] 
board members sending their request 
direct to the company. 

Victor Animatograph has recently de- 
veloped a new 2 in 1 Speaker Case 
which permits the use of two speakers 
when they are required without the in- 
convenience of carrying two cases in 
addition to the projector. 


CAVALCADE RECORDINGS: Caval- 
cade of America recordings are now 
available in two sizes and speeds: 16 
inch records at 33 1-3 a which my 
be played only on playbacks whic 
operate at 33 1-3 r.p.m, price per pro- 
gram, $3.75; 12-inch records at 78 
rp.m., which may be played on ordi- 
nary phonographs or on _playbacks 
which operate at 78 r.p.m, price per 
plogram, $4.75. 

Classroom recordings available in- 
clude: The Constitution of The United 
States, Francis Scott Key, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet, 
Robert E. Lee, Benedict Arnold, Sam 
Houston, Thomas Paine, Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Nancy Hanks, Susan B. 
Anthony, Walter Reed. 

All orders are to be placed with the 
Association of School Film Libraries, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


EVALUATION OF RECORDINGS — 
The study nearly completed is under di- 
rection of I. Keith Tyler at Ohio State 
University. The project has included the 
evaluation of all recordings available 
for use by schools. From seven to eight 
hundred discs were submitted and of 
this number over four hundred have 
already been carefully appraised. This 
appraisal consists of judgments by sub- 
ject-matter experts, by teachers, and 
reports of usage in actual classroom 
situations. The detailed evaluations will 
be available through the Association of 
School Film Libraries in New York. 

The “Sight and Sound” section ap- 
pearing in the January 27, February 24, 
and March $1, 1941 issue of Scholastic 
will include articles by Dr. Tyler in 
which he will discuss the evaluation 
project. The first article will deal with 
types, fields, characteristics and present 
quality of recordings; the second article 
will concern utilization of recordings as 
actually tried out in ‘classes; and the 
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third article will list manufacturers and 
sources for obtaining recordings. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDINGS: A 
veritable Christmas feast of music is the 
recorded fare for the month of Decem- 
ber with a long and varied menu of 
items. Rachmaninoff's Concerto No. 8, 
in D Minor (Op. 30) played by the 
composer himself with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy is 
Victor’s feature album of the month. . . 
The 75th birthday of the Finnish master 
— Sibelius — is the occasion for Victor's 
release of three Sibelius selections, an 
album and two single records. The first, 
Incidental Music for Belshazzer’s Feast 
(Op. 51) is performed by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under th. baton of 
the late Robert Kajanus, a close friend 
and relative of Sibelius and one of the 
foremost interpreters of his works. . 
A complete and popularly priced record- 
ing of Puccini's opera Madame Butter 
fly, is available in two albums with an 

-star cast and the chorus and orches- 
tra of the Royal Opera House, Rome 
. . « Igor Gorin presents, for children 
of any age, Moussorgsky’s Song Cycle 
“The Nursery,” including some of the 
Russian composer's loveliest songs. . . . 
J. S. Bach’s famous The Little Organ 
Book, the section devoted to Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, is made by the 
Organist Biggs on the Baroque organ, 
an instrument very like the organ of 
Bach’s own day. . . . Paul Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, featured in Walt 
Disney’s new “Fantasia” is ready in al- 
bum form performed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, by 
Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Rob- 
erts. October, 1940. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $3.00. 


The highly practical nature of this 
latest contribution to the literature in 
the field of audio-visual aids commends 
it to both the teacher and school admini- 


strator. It runs the gamut of audio-visu- |. 


a! aids of all types, in all subjects, and 
at all levels from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade and discusses pro- 
cedures for their selection, integration 
and utilization. Theory is limited to the 
essentials and primary emphasis is 
placed on actual practice. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the book is the integration of pertinent 
and practical references at the close of 
each chapter. The book is recommended 
to pas 4 that are already using audio- 
visual aids in their classes as well to 
those schools who are contemplating the 
organization of such a program. 












for colleges, high schools 
and junior highs having 
own projection equipment 
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prints 


@ all in technicolor 


entertaining 


MIDDLETON 
FAMILY 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


@ featuring Jimmie Lydon, 
star of current “Tom 
Brown’s School Days” 


@ 16mm and 35mm sound 


@ educational—interest- 
ing — inspirational — and 


@ contains excellent voca- 
tional guidance and pro- 
motes good citizenship 


WRITE NOW for showing 
dates or further description 
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What to do 


when they won't pay attention 


@ THE THING TO DO when your class 
won't pay attention is ... make ’em. 

And we don’t mean discipline them 
either. Just get them interested .. . 
Show them something like the two 
educational movies we’ve made. 
They’re entertaining enough to make 
the day-dreamiest youngster pay at- 
tention. But, they’re more than 
entertaining ... 

They’re full of useful facts about 
history, geography, natural history, 
and science. 

One of them, “Jerry Pulls the 
Strings,” tells the story of coffee, its 


discovery, its history, its cultivation, 
and all about it. The story is charm- 
ingly told with marionettes! 

And the other, “Alaska’s Silver 
Millions,” gives a colorful panorama 
of ruggedly beautiful Alaska while it 
depicts the dramatic life of the sal- 
mon. (With the pictures, you get 
-. teachers’ guides.) 

And here’s an important point . .. 

You pay no rental at all for the two 
40-minute films. The only cost to you 
is return postage. So fill out the cou- 
pon and let your class see natural his- 
tory, geography, and science in action, 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
Home Economics Department $1140, American Can Company, 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) (] JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS 


Date required 


Date film will be returned.....cccccccecessccccccesooes 


Send film checked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16 mm. sound 


Also send....... Sececcscccccccosdcceseoccce 


Socddcocccccccessnse eceeees Leachers’ Guides 


(Check) [] ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS 
Date required ....ccccsecscceecess Date film will be returned ° 
Send film checked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16mm. sound [] 35 mm. silent [] 16 mm. silen 


Teachers’ Guides 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 


postage. 


Name and Title. .....0++++ OPIS IIC Iii i iti ri riri rrr rrirr rT Tri rir rr iri iri ity) 


Name of Schaeks ..ciccscecicccovevecéccocs ecvcce eoveccccccccces eceecceseccccccs eeccece ee 


Street Address...sscssessceses PTYTTITIT TTT eeecce Oeececcccceseses Se eeeeerececccssesee eee 


City and State...ccseseceseees Deeseccees eeece 








School-Made Films 
(Continued from page 10-T ) 


It is evident, however, that the motion 
picture defeats its own ends if the pho- 
tography is so poor that the audience 
pays more attention to the mistakes 
than to the story itself. 


Experimental Project 

Fortunately there’ is considerable 
evidence to indicate that the average 
school can make acceptable films. Dur- 
ing the past year a group of ten schools 
in Ohio and West Virginia have co- 
operated with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and the Highway 
Education Board in the production of 
films in the field of “safety. The 
schools engaged in the project varied 
— in their previous experience in 
Im production. Four of the movies 


were “first films”; while a number of . 


the schools had previously experi- 
mented with film production. The ten 
films resulting from this project should 
then, give us some idea of the kind of 
motion picture schools can turn out. It 
is interesting to note that only one 
film of the ten is mediocre from a tech- 
nical standpoint. 


Improved Techniques 

What are some of the factors which 
contributed to making these films su- 
perior to the general run of school- 
made pictures? 

1. These films were planned. None 
of them “just grew.” Each school first 
determined what traffic problem was 
locally important. Film subjects in- 
cluded bicycle safety, driving a car, 
safely patrols; crossing at the corners, 
riding rural buses and cooperating with 
a Bicycle Court. A scenario was then 
written around this problem. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the 
importance of planning in film produc- 
tion. In viewing school-made films, one 
is astounded to discover how many 
films are mere collections of 16 mm. 
snapshots. These films have no care- 
fully determined goal. They have no 
logical stopping point and frequenily 
reach great length. In a national survey 
which the writer made of public rela- 
tions films, many movies of more than 
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ma WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
as MESSAGES 
= SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 . 
=§ White, Amber or Green. 
EA Accept no si-bstitute. USE 


RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 
For sale by your Theatre and } 
Photo Supply Dealer 
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an hour's length were 1 rted. One 
flm has a showing time of two and a 
uarter hours. Such monstrosities 
could hardly occur in films with care- 
fully-planned objectives. If the film is 
to be effective, the film maker must 
consider whether he wants to impart 
factual knowledge, alter attitudes, or 
change habits; whether he wants to 
reach pupils of the early elementary, 
senior high, or college level. 

9. These films were critically edited. 
This step, of course, is merely a logical 
follow-up of planning. Editing means 
rearranging. It means ruthless cutting 
of film which does not contribute 
toward the established goal. It means 
the insertion of titles where printed 
material is needed to carry the story. 
It means critical viewing of every shot 
in the light of the objectives of the film. 

3. Good filming techniques were em- 
ployed. Tripods and exposure meters 
were used. Lights were arranged with 
care. Action was carefully rehearsed be- 
fore filming. This is not to imply that 
in all, or any, of these areas these films 
would meet professional standards of 
excellence. It does mean that japon. 
the observance of simple filming tech- 
niques, most of the distracting errors 
of the typical amateur film: were elimi- 


nated. One is conscious of the story as - 


it unfolds, not of the way the camera 
was handled. 
Acquiring Skills 

Now all of this sounds like a pretty 
big order for the average teacher in- 
terested in making movies. How does 
one go about acquiring the information 
and the skills required to write good 
scenarios, to do acceptable camera 
work, to edit film effectively? 

In the first place, he can call on the 
experience of other film-producing 
teachers. He can join the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 
and receive the aid which will come 
from the semi-annual meetings. He can 
delve into the wealth of experience 
which has been recorded in current 
periodicals. He can take summer courses 
in visual education. He can get first- 
hand assistance in writing his scenario 
and in. his filming problems by joining 
the Amateur Cinema League. He can 
read some of the excellent books on 
the subject such as the ACL’s Making 
Better Movies. He can view and criti- 
cally analyze the film product of other 
schools. He can borrow films and sce- 
narios from other educators. An ex- 
change of this kind is now being carried 
on by a group of teachers through the 
Exchange Bulletin of Public Relations 
Films (available from the writer at the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University). 


William G. Hart, the author of this arti- 
cle, is a member of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at Ohio State University. 
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Visualizing Astronomy 
(Concluded from page 7-T) 


were appointed to secure information 
on the tides from local sources, the 
newspapers, the weather bureau. Coast 
Guardsmen were approached to ascer- 
tain whether the knowledge of tides 
would be valuable in saving life in this 
area. Naval authorities were consulted 
with regard to the effect of tides upon 
their defense of this section. 


Solar and lunar eclipses studied in . 


the film took the class into textbooks 
again. In addition, a committee was se- 
lected to gather information about the 
solar eclipse to be observed in South 
America on October 1, 1940. Data on 
the approaching event was then col- 
lected from current periodicals such as 
The New York Times and The Sky. 
Classroom experiments demonstrated 
the nature of the earth’s and moon’s or- 
bits, and shadows. One doubting 
Thomas insisted that the film brought 
out the fact that the earth turned on 
its axis, and although this theory was 
supported by the books he had read, 
he wanted to see it move. Accordingly 
a steel wire with a plumb bob attached 
was hung from the ceiling, set free by 
the burning of a match, and allowed to 


swing back and forth for more than 
forty-five minutes, grazing a changing 
path in the sand on the floor. Later this 
same phenomenon will be seen in an 
elaborate demonstration of the Fou- 
cault pendulum in the sound film, The 
Earth in Motion.’ 


Review Showing 


Continued discussion extended the 
interest of the class to the planets. Be- 
fore regen is topic, the teacher 
brought the film, The Moon, back to 
the class for review. She prepared re- 
view questions: the answers of which 
were to be found in the review-showing 
of the film. After this showing the class 
was divided into groups, each of which 
prepared a set of true and false state- 
ments based upon the film. These were 
used the next day to finish this section 
of the subject. The review-showing of 
the film took place five weeks after the 
unit was introduced by the first presen- 
tation of the film. 


Additional Films 


Planets, their characteristics, and be- 
havior immediately plunged the class 
into a discussion of whether there was 
life on Mars, what composed the rings 
of Saturn, how many moons Jupiter 
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as follows 


New York City 


hed, how far away: 
how fast light 


sented following the 

of preparation. | i 

a planet for their investigation. As 
outgrowth of this "9 


ing the vital facts of each were 
prepared. Many cate oss 
grew out of the interest motivated 


Club for guest 

answer some of thei . Invi- 
tations were extended to these men to 
come and see the film with the class, 
and join in the general discussion. The 
president of the club accepted the in- 
vitation to view the film with the class, 
At the conclusion of the film he brought 
cut a series of glass slides on the plan- 
ets, which he coordinated with the film 
in the discussion. The curiosity and en- 
thusiasm of the class were increased 
to such an extent that students accom- 
panied the pe of the club on a 
trip the following day to the club's 
telescope to view their solar friends 
theseagh ts lenses. 


Student Research 


Perhaps one of the most important 
activities that developed from the use 
of films in this astronomical unit was 
the students’ increased interest in the 
use of the ever faithful tool of genera- 
tions — books. Questions coming trom 
eager curiosity aroused by the film led 
to extensive research. Definite, accurate 
and detailed information was essential 
for astronomy is one area of learning in 
which guess work does not 

Therefore, to satisfy his curiosity, the 
student must go to the printed page. 
Textbooks? Of course — many of vel 
But in addition, reference books, maps, 
charts, graphs, magazines, newspapers 
are called upon. The library, both in the 
school and in the city, is eagerly sought 
as an ally in the search for facts and 
becomes the center of much alert ac- 
tivity. Assignments in the library re- 
search do not have to be urged or re- 
quired by the teacher as obligations of 
a meaningless, difficult subject. The 


‘ film, due to its motion and sound, chal- 


lenges the student of astronomy to tap 
all possible sources of information. 


(Miss Livermon, the author of this article, is prin- 
cipal of the Meadowbrook School in Norfolk, Vi 
ginia, and an outstanding leader in the field of vis 
ual instruction.) 
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May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 





RENN! THE RESCUER. By Felix Sal- 
ten. (Bobhz-Merrill. ) 


A noble dug story about a uoble dog 
Kelix Salten’s Renni the Rescuer is more 
than that. It is a book about understand. 
ing one anothe: whether the other is a 
man or one of what we call the lower 
animals, I say that mournfully, tor as 
you read about this Red Cross dog in 
battle, bravely working for life under a 
rain of death, you wonder if some men 
are much higher than some dogs. 

This is a novel for adults, though like 
Bambi it will also be read by older young 

le. Its human hero is a simple, sin- 
cere friend of all mankind, one of those 
i. whom Salten places the hope of the 
world after the present storm is over. 
George is given a ay mae puppy be 
cause the trainer, who has humanitarian 
ideas, knows that he can be trusted to 
train a puppy without brutality. 

Renni, from the first, snows that he 
will be a great ne epee of the type that 
devotes itself to 
what one may call religious fervor. For 
tc the dog, man stands in the place of a 
god whose will he seeks to bring to pass 
on earth. Renni becomes a Red Cross 
dog, takes part in the manoeuvres, and is 
recognized as a specially gifted and de- 
voted searcher and protector of the 
wounded. 

At first, of course, they are only mock 
wounded. But real war begins. The two 
friends work bravely on. They are struck 
down by the same shell, after months of 
work together. In the hospital, after long 
days of unconsciousness, the man o 
his eyes to ask “Where’s my dog?” A 

inted nose in his hand lies. The 

k has many drawings by the famous 
painter, Diana Thorne. 


LIBERATORS. AND HEROES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. By Marion Lans- 
ing. (Page.) 


Libraries looking for material about 
South America- this year more in de 
mand than ever before—will be glad to 
know about Marion Lansing’s Liberators 
and Heroes of South America. It briefly 
skims the continent's history before the 
era of the liberators, then begins with 
Miranda and San’ Martin, to each of 
whom several chapters are given; 
Moreno, 
O'Higgins, a chapter apiece; e long 
account of the life of Bolivar, and briefer 
surveys of the work of such heroes and 
nation-builders as Sucre, Santander, Ti- 
radentes, Bonifacio, Dom Pedro first and 
second, Unanue, and, Sarmiento. Do 


care of man with - 


—- Belgrano, Bernardo - 


those names mean much to you? If they 
don't, better look them up. If we are to 
establish really good-neighbor relations 
with the southern continent, it is impor- 
tant that we know the men whose names 
correspond to Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Lincoln, Lee, and others in our 
national consciousness. 


SOUTH AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT. 
By Agnes Rothery (Dodd, Mead.) 


For the junior high school the best 
travel book I know is Agnes Rothery’s 
Suuth American Rou ; it 
is like being taken on a tour, 
country by country. 


ATLAS OF WORLD REVIEW. 
By Clifford H. MacFadden. 
(Crowell. ) 


An Atlas of World Review, 
by Clifford H. MacFadden, with 
a foreword by Robert B. Hall. 
has just been published; it has 
150 outline charts giving the 
geographical location of what 
you read about in the news- 
papers. This means not war 
news alone, but economic mat. 
ters back of the war news; such 
as coal and iron or petroleum 
fields; language distribution; in- 
land waterways, etc. 


THE BRIDGE OF WATER. By 
Helen Nicolay. (Appleton.) 


The Bridge of Water, by 
Helen Nicolay (Appleton), is a 
spirited history of the Panama 
Cangl from the time when this 
waterway was not even a dream 
through the enterprise of De Lesseps, 
the great accomplishment of the United 
States, and the work of Goethals and 
Gorgas, to the strange silent opening of 
the Canal that took place in 1915. For 
the naval parade that was to have taken 
ge was indefinitely postponed by the 

rst great shock of nations. 


Career Books 


Career books continue to interest 
young people looking ahead to earning 
a living and anxious to see how other 
people have done it. The most exciting 
is Go Ahead, Garrison, a story of news 
broadcasting by A. A. Schecter (Dodd, 
Mead), which Bork bang in the middle 
ot the creation of a new type of journal. 
ism—reporting over the air. I read this 
book without taking any time off to eat 
and not much to breathe; the author is 
director of News and Special Events of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
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Press Box, by Robert F. Kelley (Dodd, 
Mead), is another timely. one; it is the 
story of a young sports writer who goes 
south on a training trip with the Yankees 
and then gets a chance to report other 
sports material until he is granted the 
privilege of signing his stories. 

Don Watson Starts His Band, b 
George T. Simon (Dodd, Mead), will 
probably meet the needs of more boys 
than either of the two mentioned above. 
There are not so many broadcasters and 

rts writers as there are dance orches- 
tras, and this book starts in a high school 
apd shows the career of a small-town 
musician. The same publishers have two 
stories for girls by experts in their lines: 
Frills and Thrills: the Career of a yours 
Fashion Designer. by Louise Barnes Gal- 


illustration from ‘River-Boy, The Story of Mark 
Twain,”’ by Isabel Proudfit (Julian Messner) 


“The familiar ery of ‘Mark Twain’ took on new 
meaning for him” 


Biographies 


There are several new biographies 
prepared especially for older young peo- 
ple: River-Boy, by Isabel Proudfit 
(Messner), is a life of Mark Twain that 
maintains a cheerful good humor clear 
to the moment when the newspapers 
said he was dying and he sent word that 
the charge was not true and that “I 
would not do such a thing at my time of 
life.” 


The Gay Poet, by Jeannette C. Nolan 
(Messner), is a much-needed life of 
Eugene Field. It will be welcomed in 
the schools. Men of Power, by Albert 
Carr (Viking), is a study of eight “dic- 
tators” from Richelieu to the present day. 
And if there is still room for a book, Mrs. 
Becker's Introducing Charles Dickens 
(Dodd) is getting good reviews and | 
like it myself. 
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[POETRY 


SONNE 


The English Ballads 


HEN Thomas Percy pub- 

lished his “Reliques of An- 

cient-English Poetry” in 1765, 
he found eager readers. They were 
glad of his reminder that poetry had 
once belonged to the people, not to 
the scholars. These old ballads were 
the spontaneous, music of many dif- 
ferent people, no one claiming au- 
thorship, anyone adding or changing 
a stanza at will. How different from 
the polished precision of the classic 
poets! 

Here was poetry that went far 
back in English history — no one 
knew how far — some of it certainly 
to the great Saxon King Alfred. Per- 
haps ballads had been sung before 
the language had been written at all. 
The imagination of people, kindled 
by these heroic legends, took fire 
the more readily from long disuse. 
Romanticism had now gained an- 
other powerful string for its bow — 
the enchantment of the past. More- 
over, this was the try of the 
simple folk whom the classicists had 
so long neglected. This was poetry 
that the people had kept alive during 
the long barren literary period be- 
tween Chaucer and the Elizabethans. 
In many of the romanticists whom 
we are to read you will see their 
fascination with this rediscovered 
world. 


Ballads were simple and easy. 
Their language was racy and pictur- 
esque, the speech of the people. 
Their rhythm had kept time with 
the swing of the oar, with the stride 
of the plowman, with the forgotten 
occupations of people long since 
dead. 


From that day to this, ballads have 
been written. Unlike most poetry, 
they do not reveal the writer's feel- 
ing. They simply tell a story, a story 
that may be witty, humorous, pa- 
thetic or tragic, but which is always 
dramatic. Modern ballads can only 
be imitations of the older ones, how- 
ever, for we cannot recreate the con- 


ditions that produced them. 


In the following ballad we find a 
mother questioning her son: 


From The Story of the World’s Literature 
By John Macy (Liveright, Inc.) 


Lord Randal 


“O where have you been, Lord Randal, 
my son? 

O where have oye been, my handsome 
young man 

“I have been to the wild wood; mother, 

make my bed soon, 

For I'm weary of hunting and fain 
would lie doon.” 


“Who gave you your dinner, Lord Ran- 
dal, my son? 

Who gave you your dinner, my hand- 
some young man?” 

B dined with my sweetheart; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I'm we aay hunting, and fain 
would lie 


“What had you for dinner, Lord Randal, 
my son? 

What had you for dinner, my hand- 
some young man?” 

“I had eels boiled in broth; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I'm weary with hunting and fain 
would lie doon 


“And where are your bloodhounds, Lord 
Randal, my son? 

And where are your bloodhounds, my 
handsome young man?” 

“O they sw rid they died; mother, 

make my bed soon, 

For I'm weary with hunting and fain 
would lie doon.” 


“O I fear you are poisoned, Lord Ran- 
dal, my son! 
pia FS my hand- 


some young man 


"O ye! 1a pooned mater make 


my bed 
For Tan ook WM TEEN eed 1 fain 
would lie doon.” 


sisdaee — ly and 
of how a la 


risingly is 
poisoned 


fe eee Many of the ballads were 
tales of horror, but here is one with 
a happy ending. 


The Baliff’s Daughter 
of Islington 
There was a youth, and a well-beloved 


y , 
And he was a squire’s son; 
He loved the s daughter dear, 
That lived in Islington. 


But the lady was coy and so the 
youth was sent to London as an ap- 
prentice. 


And when he had been seven long 


years, 
And never his love could see, — 
“Many a tear have I shed for her sake, 
When she little thought of me.” 


Finally the relented. She at- 
tired herself as a and started 
for London, but as she was resting on 
a green bank her lover came riding 
by: 

She started up with a color so red 
Catching hold of his oe . ‘ 
“One 1 degagp one penny, sir,” $ 


“Will ease me of much paiv.” 


“T PE © bm sweet-heart, first tell to me 
me whether you know 


The baliff’s dougie of Islington.” 
“She is dead, sir, long ago.” 


“If she be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also; 

For I will into some far country, 
Where no man shall me know.” 


“O stay, O stay, thou goodly youth, 
She standeth by thy side; 
She is here alive, Sy is not dead, 


And ready to be thy bride.” 


“O farewell grief, and welcome joy, 

Ten thousand times therefore; 

For now I have found my own true 
love, - 

Whom I thought I should never see 


more. 


You are probably familiar with the 


. ballads of Robin Hood. You may 


read too in ballad form the stories 
of Fair Rosamond, of King Cophetua 
and the beggar maid, of King Lear, 
besides many a tale of the 
border wars between es and 
(Concluded on page 
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Beginning the Sentence 


Variety Is the Trick: Let Some of the Other Parts 
Of Speech Divide the Heavy Work with the Subject 


By Agnes N. Bass 


OU have heard, no doubt, that 
the sensation of pleasure in 


many walks of life arises from. 


a judicious mixture of sameness — 
or unity — and variety. We enjoy the 
sense Of ease and security that a 
well-known pattern or routine can 
give us, but we need, too, occasional 
surprises. Is this not true of such 
varied things as birthday parties, 
dinner menus, and music, both classi- 
cal and jazz? It is also true in the 
realm of writing. Consider the part 
that surprise plays not only in the 
mystery story, but, in the neat turn 
of the last lines of a sonnet, in the 
use of an unusual figure of speech, 
in the sudden stab of a poignant ex- 
clamation. 

The amateur writer may not be 
able at first to achieve these types 
of variety, but by the simple business 
of varying his sentences he can give 
pleasure to himself and to his reader. 
The great bulk of writing is made up 
of a necessary bread-and-butter 
sameness consisting of short declara- 
tive sentences starting with the sub- 
ject and followed by the verb. But 
on the jam and relish shelf stand 
suggestions for different beginnings, 
differing lengths and forms for sen- 
tences and variety within the sen 
tence, all to be had just for the 
reaching. Let us consider, appro- 
priately, only beginnings in this 
article, leaving a consideration of 
other types of variety for the future. 

The way to avoid beginning a 
sentence with the subject is, of 
course, to begin with something else! 
Suppose you have written: “He was 
a shrewd man and he realized the 
changes that were taking place.” You 
can start with a prepositional phrase: 
“To a shrewd Opie. the Sicagee 
about to take place were obvious”; 


24 you can start with an adverb: 


“Shrewdly aware of the situation, he 
realized the changes. .”; or with an 
adjective, “Shrewd man that he was, 
he realized . . .”; with a predicate 


(317 words to end of ‘this column.) 








adjective: “Shrewd he was, and he 
realized, etc.”; with a predicate 
noun: “A man he was, shrewd to 
the core and he realized . . .”; with 
a noun in apposition, “A man shrewd 
to the core, he realized . . .”; or with 
an object: “The changes about to 
take place he realized, being a 


shrewd man.” You can start with a 
conjunction: “And he was a shrewd 
man, for he realized etc.” You can 





start with a verb; “Could this shrewd 
man realize .. .P” Or you can begin 
with the verb near the beginning: 
“Then came to this shrewd man. . .”; 
or with a clause: “Because he was a 
shrewd man, he realized . . .”; or 
with a participiai phrase, “Being a 
shrewd man, he realized . . .”; or 
with a passive participle: “Realized 
by this shrewd man were the 
yi that were taking place”; 
with an infinitive: “To realize the 
changes, etc., was within the power 
of this shrewd man.” 

Here you have a great choice 
among possible sentence beginnings. 
By no means all of them are equally 
good. But as I wrote them, that sen- 
tence became flexible and alive in 
my hands. And so I recommend that 
you take some simple statement, and 
following the same plan, make as 
many changes as possible. Take for 
example: ae Wren was 
the favored city p r of Charles 
II and had practically a free hand in 
rebuilding London after the great 
fire.” 

In rewriting this sentence, unless 
(553 words to end of this column.) 
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I am very much mistaken, you will 
soon be involved with yourself or — 
your classmates in some controversy _ 
over mar. Is what you have 
pendh prorig a predicate oe or an 
appositive, and adverb or a con- 
junction? It has been said that style 
is in part a “management of gram- 
matical elements.” In this exercise 
make sure that you know thoroughly 
the grammar of your own style. 

If you are convinced now that it 
is both possible and pleasurable to 
begin sentences in various ways, take 
a paragraph of your own and see 
whether you want to make some 
changes. Which sentences will you 
change? Does your change alter the 
emphasis? Sometimes it does and 
sometimes that is desirable. 

In your next ¢omposition, write 
with sentence beginnings definitely 
in mind. Do not go to extremes, how- 
ever. Be sure that any innovations 
you undertake are not strained or 
awkward or artificial ones. It is 


‘pleasing sentences that you want 


and sentences that can stand up un- 
der grammatical analysis. 

Note now in other people's writ- 
ing what they have done to make 
their sentence beginnings varied. 
You will find, to be sure, many 
simple factual paragraphs in which 
the great majority of sentences con- 
sist of a subject and its modifiers, 
followed by the verb and its modi- 
fiers —clear primer-like writing that 
is valuable for many purposes. Then 
you will come upon many sentences 
that have what we might call stand- 
ardized ee other than the 
subject, such as “Let us assume,” “As 
a rule,” “No doubt,” “As a matter of 
fact,”— all valuable to have at one’s 
command. But wherever the thought 
is involved and needs to be carefully 
set forth, and whenever the author 
is something of an artist in words, 
the sentences show variety, in- 
genuity, flexibility, beauty. 

Such sentences are these: 

“Beyond the orchard there is a 
_ where the stream, hurrying out 

om under a bridge, makes for 
itself a quiet pool.” 

“Off we went at a round trot, 
dancing in the cart like peas in a 
sieve. 


“What 


recommends commerce 


to me is its enterprise and bravery.” 
Can you find others whose begin- 
nings you admire? 
(908 words to end of this column.) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE selections today indicate 

how directly our reading some- 

times influences our writing. 
A more unconscious influence may 
be a more important one, for | 
notice often that contributors re- 
veal in their writing whether their 
reading has been wise or unwise. 
There is a certain degenerate child 
of the Age of Classicism still stalking 
about preaching far too obvious ser- 
mons. Wherieve: he gets into a 
manuscript and imparts moral truths 
that we already know (or have been 
often told, at least) I think that the 
student has been reading unwisely. 
One of the functions of literature is 
to inspire us to finer living, but not 
to utter platitudes in pompous lan- 
guage. 

But here I am preaching a sermon 
myself, perhaps an obvious one. Tl 
stop and let two contributors, who 
are not at all moralistic, relate their 
reactions to “the Idylls of the King.” 
I wonder why the blank verse of a 
Idylls should inspire the extraordi- 
nary rhyming of the first contribu- 


tion. 


Musings While the Rest of the 
Class Read 


The Lily Maid of Astolat, 

What did she have that I ain’t got? 
She loved that darling Lancelot, 
But how he stood her, 4 don’t wot, 
For I don’t think she was so hot; 
Impatiently I ask, “So what?” 


What did she have that I ain’t got? 
But I don’t figure in a plot; 

No knight comes panting at a trot; 
No hero risks his suas lot 

To help me when I'm in a spot, 
At least no one like Lancelot. 


Of course that fatty, Danny Mott, 
He seems to like me quite a lot, 
But I don’t love him, I'll say not! 
What did she have that I ain’t got? 


Those maids of old were never taught 
To sock or swim. That girl did naught 
But smile and swoon. She was a blot. 
What did she have that I ain’t got? 


Joy Talbot, 15 
Topeka (Kansas) High School 
Miss Carmie Wolfe, Teacher 


Elaine 
Sometime a knight will come fairer than 


he, 
A Templar knight perhaps, with shin 
ing sword. 
To tournament he'll wear my tavor 


gladly; 
I'll be his maid as he will be my lord. 


The water lilies still are blooming 
brightly; 
Still in the aspens little breezes blow; 
And I still chant my lonely carol night- 
ly — 
My knight will come, as come he must, 
I know. 


The river glistens tar and fair below me; 

The colored boats go down beyond 
Shalott; 

The peasant lads and peasant girls pass 
slowly— 


But never knight for me. Oh, Lancelot! _ 


Margery Kyte, 17 

F. E. Bellows High School 
Mamaroneck, New York 

Mr. Cloyd M. Criswell, Teacher 


Roy Miller seems to have been an- 
noyed by Kipling’s If. 


Long After Rudyard 


‘If you can smile when things go wrong, 


It you can laugh when life is dark, 
If you can grin and hum a song, 
When sorrow leaves its bitter mark, 


If you can smile when life seems drear, 
And all your friends give you the gate, 
When they passed out the brains, my 
dear, 
You certainly must have been late. 
Roy Miller, 16 
Cotter High School 
Winona, Minnesota- 
Brother Linus, Teacher 


Direct imitation of our reading 


may, if the model is good, help us to 


find our own best expression. At best, 
however, we should regard it as only 
a finger exercise. The following poem 
was written after reading Poe. 


Rain 
Hear the rain s on the roof, 
Friendl — 
From th turmoil of the world they are 
f. 


Table. Contributions including suf. 
ficient postage will be returned and 
individual comment will be given 
to contributions accompanied by 
postage at the discretion of the 
editor. Contributions may be in 
any literary form adapted to our 
page length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for the 
annual Scholastic Awards, but for 
the Awards a total of at least one 
hundred lines of verse should be 
submitted. 









































fhey just patter, patter, patter, 

Iu the stillness of the night; 

On the roof their drops they spatter, 

But it doesn’t seem to matter. 

They are wild with delight. 

The steady drip, drip, drip, 

As down a ren hey slip 

ea the gutter down the rainspout 
to 


Ever down, down, down, down, 

Down, down, down, 

Makes rain on the roof a pleasant sound, 
Virginia Brooks, 1£ 
Greensburg (Indiana) High School 
Miss Beulah Phares, Teacher 


The following tribute to the power 
of words contains food for thought, 


Words Live 

This business of writing is a fas- 
cinating game. Words that breathe pas- 
sion, hate, and sorrow are hard to tnd. 
New phrases that ress hidden 
thoughts do not form in a flash—they 
are as carefully selected as the colors 
in a perfect picture. 

A sentence is not dead. It has breath 
and life that leave an idea clearly de- 
fined in a mind. No word is silent. Ex- 
pression and emotion can be in a 
printed word as much as in a word that 
is spoken. Words are not words at all. 
They are hope, life, and love. 

In a story the words are laid next 
to each other to fit as closely as a brick 
wall. Each has its place. 

Fancy words clutter the mind. Def- 
nite ideas are clearer if expressed with 
phrases that are forceful or simple, not 
dressed in frills or flounces. 

Excitement, grief or pity are never 
written. They are skillfully woven in the 
pattern of thought. Excitement is not 
just excitement. It is breathlessness, 
stillness, and anticipation all rolled into 
one. Words—beautiful words—gathered 
together form thoughts as full of life as 
life itself. 

Betty Limp, 17 

Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Margaret Burnside, Teacher. 
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BOOK QUIZ 

HE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA 
DAGH, by Franz Werfel (Vik- 
ing Press). 


1, Iskuhi, who tried to cheer the Zeitur 
women on the march, had 

a. her hair cut close by the Turks. 

b. her eyes gouged out for spite. 

c. her left arm ken. 

d. her ear cut off. 

2, Dr. Johannes Lepsius was late for his 
interview with the War God, Enver 
Pasha, 

s. because he had gone back to his room 

to change clothes. 

b. since he wanted to wait for his wife. 

c. because his train was derailed. 

d. because he had to have his picture 

taken first. 


§. Gabriel’s brother had left 

a. his aged parents for Gabriel to care 
for. 

b. his estate in excellent condition. 

c. arecord of deceit and double-dealing. 

d. a request that Gabriel never sell his 
collection of marbles. 


4, Juliette’s special work on the mountain 
camp was 

a. teaching the littlest children. 

b. making maps for her husband’s plan 
of defense. 

c. playing the organ in the church. 

d. helping in the hospital. 

5. Gonzague Maris was the only person in 
the encampment 

a. who had an American passport, 

b. who could speak Russian. 

c. who could write in French. 

d. with up-to-date fire-arms. 
































6. The first baby born upon Musa Dagh 
had, as a birth-mark, 

a. a long red line, like a bayonet, across 
his cheek. 


b. a round, fiery spot above his heart. 
¢, a cross upon his right arm. 
d. a vague outline, like the shape of the 
mountain, upon his thigh. 
7. For some days, Stephan was the hero 
of the sate because he had 
‘ a. discovered the approach of the Turks 
on the north to 
b. captured the two howitzers. 
ce. carried his wounded father to safety. 
d. taken the message to Antioch. 


8. Two days after the fiercest of the bat- 
tles on Musa Dagh, the talk was 
mainly 

a. of how to trap the Turks at the South 
Enclosure. 

b. about the damage done by the wind 
storm. 

c. concerned with the shame and scan- 
dal of the Bagradians. 

d. of the big catch of fish which gave 
variety to the camp diet. 


9. The childish little letter which Gabriel 
found in his novel reminded him of 
. a. the time he met his wife and son at 
the station at Montreux. 
b. his sen’s love of horses. 
c. the trip he had taken with his family 
to Paris for a day’s shopping. 
.d. the first toy pencil Stephan ever had. 
— EDITH C. JONES 


The next Book Quiz will be on Gone 
with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell, in 
the Dec. 9 issue. If you’re one of the 
three Americans who haven’t read it, 
better do it now. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 


A Vocabulary Builder by Gretta Baker 


What’s the difference? The words in Column I and Column II are often con- 
fused. Match up the definitions by writing the correct letter in each blank. Key 


Definitions 


. difference; variety 
. date of a death 
an open excavation from which stone is cut 
. pertaining to public revenue 
a question. 
freedom from punishment _ . 
. gradual destruction, especially of soil or rock 


by water 


. persistent demand; pleading 
inclosed by materia 


that will not conduct 
heat, sound, etc. 


path of a heavenly body about its center of 


attraction 


. an outlet or passage 

gradual wearing away, as of metal by rust 
m. to sell, as g' peddling 

n: misfortune; hardship 

. Separated or set — 

pertaining to the body or to nature or na- 


tural science 


q. a whim; a fad or hobby 
. pertainin 
a fanciful composition 
mean; servile 


to the hands 
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ADD AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has just re- 
leased a one-reel short called “American 
Spoken Here” which traces the develop- 
ment of odd American language a 
ties such as “fink,” “brodie,” “bloomer,” 
“kick the bucket,” and “mind your P’s 
and Q’s.” Used in moderation, the film 
states, slang can make the language 
colorful and vibrant. It can, however, 
be used to excess. Good example of 
bad slang: “This flathoop drags me to 
a flicker the other P. M., and listen kid, 
what do I glim but my principal rave, 
I mean my big 7 goss pitching woo, but 
really woo, with some two-timing per- 
oxide cookie — and in the loge, too, the 


palooka!” 


BANNED IN GERMANY 
The New York Public Library has 
“eon a list of 20 books which have 
banned (and burned) in. Ger- 
many. Among them were Franz Wer- 
fel’s The Forty Days of Musa Dagh; 
Ernest Hemingway's Farewell to Arms; 
Helen Keller's Story of My Life; Jack 
London’s Call of the Wild; Thomas 
Mann’s The Magic Mountain. 


QUIZ KIDS 

“Tf all the books in the world were 
destroyed, except three, which three 
would you preserve?” was a question 
put to the Quiz Kids on the air recently. 
Elizabeth Wirth, who is 15, named the 
Bible, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and Dumas’ 
The Three Musketeers. Barbara Hutch- 
inson, 14, chose the complete works 
of Lewis Carroll, the complete works 
of Shakespeare, and the Bible. Jack 
Lucal, 18, said “I’d take the Bible, and 
the Constitution, and a history book, so 
people could be guided by what’s been 
done.” Richard Williams, 10, chose only 
the Bible for himself. What would you 
choose? 


BEST SHORT STORIES 

First Prize in. the O. Henry Menso- 
rial Awards for 1940 has been awarded 
to Stephen Vincent Benet for his short 
story, “Freedom’s a Hard-Bought 
Thing,” which appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Second prize went 
to Roderick Lull for his “Don’t Get Me 
Wrong,” printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and third prize to Edward 
Havill for his “The Kill,”"from Harper's 
Bazaar. Other well-known writers rep- 
resented in the book are Nancy Hale, 
William Saroyan, William Faulkner, 
Grace Lumpkin, Katherine Anne Porter, 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Richard 
Wright. The 1940 volume of the an- 
nual O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Short Stories (Doubleday), is just off 
the press. 
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The Tin Peddler 


(Concluded from page 20) 


spotted socks in green and white, or 
blue and white, for men. By that time, 
too, town and country were not so far 
apart and there was handwriting on the 
wall for the peddler to read a little 
later on. 

While he lasted, however, the Tin 
Peddler had a good time. He visited 
strangers and heard new things. He 
gave out news and was sure of wel- 
come. He didn’t join the Navy and see 
the world but when he joined the Ped- 
dlers’ ranks he saw what, for him, an- 
swered the same . Of course 
he met with adversity, and lots of it. 
He, and his horse, often got stuck in 
bog and mire. He had to sleep out as 
often as he slept in. A stable or a 
thatched roof was |} to his weary 
bones. If, by chance, he found a ep: 
ing place in a so-called “tavern” 
often had to share a bed with three or 
four others. 

Once in a while a peddler was mur- 
dered. A lonely man with riches in his 
wagon and maybe money in pga Reh 
was logical quarry for the villainous 
marauder who also followed the ox- 
team’s tracks into the new country. The 
annals of almost any countryside will 
reveal at least one bloody tale of a dis- 
appearin dler and discovered bones 
bleaching behind a log. 

It was a hazardous life he lived, but 
nevertheless the peddler’s pack and its 
promise of adventure lured many a 
young man from his parental home to 
the dangers and delights of the Road. 
The gentle Bronson Alcott, for instance, 
admitted that his primary reason for 
balancing a japanned trunk in either 
hand was to “see something of the 
world.” His peddling took him as far 
afield as Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and also provided him the means for a 
better livelihood than he could other- 
wise have found. 

When in the eighties, railroads be- 
gan to thread the land over which the 
Yankee notions peddler had earlier 
wended his way on foot, his doom was 
sealed. The excitement which the Ser 
dler had once brought to the settler’s 
door was. now exceeded by that which 
the countryman experienced in going 
to town. The peddier had had his - 
ble day. Picturesque figure though he 
was in his rags and uncut hair, un- 
shaven face and unbathed body, he 
was nevertheless “the peddler.” And, 
he is almost forgotten. Youths and chil- 
dren today know nothing of him nor 
of the part he played in the develop- 
ment of the homes and towns which 
they enjoy. Manufacturers of t 
day “notions” - combs and calendars, 
beads an |» tens, glass and gew-gaws, 


only means of distribution, and a valu- 
able one. 


Reprinted from Yankee Magazine, by 
permission of the editors. 








Brave Challenger 
(Concluded from page 22) 

Cock on the Ridge is a memorable 
first book of poems. For its beauty 
and its faith perhaps I can best ex- 
press my gratitude in the hill wom- 
an’s words from parts of “Psalm 
for Evening.” 

I understand God better for the eve- 
ning. 
For ae is charitable as evening is, 


Covering every fault 
Of the harsh noonday 


Until beauty glimmers like the first 


green star 
Le the old unpainted barn, 
silo sagging at the roof, 
The long neglected wall? 
Those hills over there, aggressive, un- 
yielding by day, 
Hemming me in to my kitchen, 


To stirring and boiling and baking. 
Even those pitiless hills recede to let 


the evening in, 

To let the evening widen the valley. 

They give peace to the mist that eve- 
ning brings 

Until the pasture stretches on and cut 
and up. 

There is no beginning; no end. 

Charity suffereth and is kind. ... 

He restoreth my sou 

He restoreth my soul 

The evening opens my soul 

To let God in, 

And I am charity, 

For God is charity, 

And evening is charity, 

And we three are one — 

One in a tabernacle of mist, 


Wide as the world is wide, 

High as the firmament is high. si, 

Day unto day uttereth speech and ni 
pins night- sheweth a i 
Sheweth dge 


It is a blessed gift, the evening. 





The s above are by 
ns = eee 
Mary J. J. Wrinn, copyright, 1940, by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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(Concluded from page 24) 
Scotland. The famous. “Ballad of 
Chevy Chase” is one of these. Per. 
haps you have read the ballad of 
Sir Patrick Spens, who would not dis. 
obey the king’s order to sail with a 
company of noblemen on the danger. 
ous winter sea “to Noroway.” 


They handna sailed a league, a lea 
ey 

blew loud, en 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The ankers brak, and the topmasts lap, 

It was sic a deadly ; 

And the waves cam oer the broken 
ship, ; 

Till a’ her sides were torn... . 

O laith, laith, were our Scots lord 

To weet their cork shoon! 


But lang or a’ the was ed, 
They eet their ro ea : : 


O lang, lang, may the ladies sit, 

Wi their fans into their hands, 
Before they see Sir Patrick S 

Come sailing to the —_ 

O forty miles off Aberdeen, 

"Tis fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
With the Scots at his feet. 


TEN BEST BOOKS 


Mortimer Adler, author of How To Read 
@ Book, has contributed the following list 
in the Heritage Press poll of fifty literary 


critics on the ten classics of Amer- 
ican literature: The y of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; Moby ; The Scarlet 
pris, Walden; H: Finn; The 

ederalist Papers; Henry Adams’ History of 
the United States} William James’ Principles 
of Psychology; F » by William Gra 
ham Sumner; and. Poe's The Poetic Prin 
ciple. Many more titles, ting many 


more authors, have Site aicbinted by the 

other forty-nine critics. We'll give you the 

oe 
ete. 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 
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“SHORT STORY 


The Blue Goose 


A Thanksgiving Story You’ll Enjoy, No Matter 


Which of the Two Thanksgivings You Celebrate 
By August Derleth 


up out of Stone’s Pocket along 
the edge of Gus Elker’s corn- 
feld. The October night was warm, 
the slowly rising-moon etching faint 
shadows on the ground and lying 
ellow on cornshocks and pumpkins 
in the field; on the light south wind 
that blew, it seemed, from some- 
where among the stars, the 
pungence of autumn lay: 
laffire smoke, drying 
aves, the fragrance of ap- 
ples and nuts. Somewhere 
in the bottomland near 
Grell’s millpond a killdeer 
nde the wind crying his 
loneliness down the quiet 
night. ; 
Great-aunt came to a 
stop suddenly and put out 
a hand to halt me at her 
side, catching hold of my 
am. “Ssst!” she warned, 
Her eyes were narrowed, 
her lips pursed. She stood 
with her head cocked a lit- 
tle in the direction of the 
comfield, listening. “There's 
some one in Gus’ cornfield.” 
At first I heard only the 
distant killdeer’s cries and 
the windy rustling of corn- 
leaves, but during a lull in 
the wind, I heard what 
must have reached her ears 
before: the sound of a 
Voice raised in anger. 
Creat-aunt began to smile and 
nod, her ‘spectacles glinting in the 
moonlight. “That’s Gus,” she said. 
“And he’s mighty mad at somebody.” 
She began to walk again, a little 
faster now, silently skirting the field 
along the western edge of the or- 
chard, where the great yellow moon 
was caught in the arled old 
branches of leafless apple and plum 
trees, its golden glow now very 
bright, so that cornshock shadows 
hy dark and sinister across the stub- 
ble. Gus Elker’s voice came clearly 
tow above the wind’s sound. 


M" Great-aunt Lou led the way 


“I seen you, Tommy Burke. Come 
out a there. I aim t’ shoot, be dog if 
I don’t! I know you, Elmer Stone. 
I seen the whole lot a you — stealin’ 
my punkins, that’s what. Swipin’ my 
cornshocks and my ‘corn. I aim t’ 
shoot. I'll be countin’ ten again. You 
hear me?” : 

No answering voice rose in the 





“It was not until I had the bird in 
.my arms that it began te struggle.” 


night, only a curious flapping sound 
that was not made by the wind, a 
sound accompanied by a faint, bark- 
like cry, repeated twice. 

“Don't you set there a’makin’ fun 
a me, neither!” shouted Gus. “I see 
you behind that cornshock, and I’m 
aimin’ t’ shoot.” 

We came upon Gus Elker quite 
suddenly. He was crouched behind a 
cornshock on. the very edge of the 
field, grimly holding a shotgun, his 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17'to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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large overalls like a tent in which he 
sat. His yellow moustache curved 
around his grim mouth, his sad blue 
eyes were shadowed by the moon- 
light slanting down his face from 
the east. Each time he peered out 
from behind the shock, the south 
wind almost took his hat from his 
head. He did not see us until our 
shadows fell across the cornshock 
and upon his face. Then he almost 
upset himself turning to look at us, 
his mouth agape, an almost fright- 
ened expression on his mild features. 

“Huntin’, Gus?” inquired my 
great-aunt amiably, one arm akimbo, 
her lips pursed drolly, and her eyes 
fixed upon Gus over her spectacles. 

“It's them kids,” said Gus lamely, 
rising and brushing 
vaguely at himself. 
“They're aimin’-t’ steal my 
punkins. And maybe my 
shocks. Up to some /Hal- 
lere’en tricks come the end 
a the month.” 

Great-aunt Lou shook 
her head gently, as if re- 
proving him. “Seems kinda 
early for that. You see em?” 

Gus hunched his shoul- 
ders. “Well, Ma’am, not 
exactly. But I like to die if 
it ain't them kids, that 
Burke boy and that Elmer 
Stone. I heard ’em when I 
was a-headin’ through the 
orchard comin’ over t’ see 
Joe; so I come back and 
got my gun, figurin’ t’ scare 
‘em out. But they aint 
been scared out,” he ended 
sadly. 

The flapping sound rose 
again from down the corn- 
rows where the shocks 
were thickest, and again 
came the plaintive, forlorn 
cry, eerie in the depth of shadow 
among the cornshocks there. 

“Hoh! that ain’t no boy,” said my 
great-aunt. “You, Gus, keep that gun 
a-pointin’ the other way. I'll go and . 
take a look.” 

Without more ado, she strode 
down the field, leaving Gus to look 
after her, mouth agape. “That sure 
is a woman,” he said, turning to me. 
His eyes were melancholy. 

Great-aunt Lou vanished among 
the cornshocks, and for a few min- 
utes there was silence. In the hushed 
air, the sudden disturbance startled 
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us: a tremendous flapping and a 
series of hissing cries. 

“They got her!” exclaimed Gus, 
gripping his shotgun. 

My great-aunt’s clear undisturbed 
voice rang out abruptly. “You, Boy — 
come here.” 

I ran down the cornrows to where 
she stood, a smile lurking at the 
corners of her mouth, the moonlight 
glinting from her spectacles. Gus 
Elker was not far behind me, breath- 
less from running. On the ground up 

_ against a cornshock lay a large blue 
goose, a wild creature wounded, for 
its ineffectual struggles were ham- 
pered by a dragging wing. The 
moonlight shone from the startling 
white head and neck, and a pale blue 
sheen lay over the bird’s back and 
wings, as if the moonlit air there had 
taken from the goose the pale color 
that gave it its name. 

“Get ‘round behind it and pick it 
up,” said great-aunt to me. “I don't 
reckon itll pick at you. Don’t you 
mind a little blood on your shirt — 
I'll attend to it.” 

“A goose!” exclaimed Gus. 

“Hoh! a fine one you are,” said my 
great-aunt. “Hearin’ boys and all!” 

I went forward cautiously, but the 
goose offered no resistance, its dark 
eyes fixed on me unmoving. It was 
not until I had the bird in my arms, 
its broken wing carefully folded to 
its side, that it began to struggle, 
then it was not so much a struggle 
as a deep Spanay « an upsurging 
of power that rose from deep in its 
heavy body Its head went up, there 
was an upward movement in the 
wings, a movement that did not ma- 
ture, captured by my arms, ended 
by the pain of its broken wing, blood 
from which was beginning to dam- 
pen my skin where I held the goose 
against the thin shirt I wore. In the 
moment attending the wild creature’s 
surge of power, I felt a correspond- 
ing trembling in my arms, a faint 
tremor that communicated _ itself 
from the bird to me, so that it was 
as if in that moment | might have 
risen as the goose to the heights of 
the sky’s freedom. 

“Is he too heavy, Boy?” asked 
great-aunt Lou 

1 shook my head, unwilling to re- 
lease the goose now. The moonlight 

leamed and shone tron the white 
eae with every turning of the 
long neck. 

“I got jest the place for ‘im,” said 


AUGUST DERLETH 


Mr. Derleth’s picture, and after reading 
“The Blue Goose,” he loves his Wiscon- 
sin countryside, dislikes cities. What you 
couldn’t possibly guess is that he says he 
doesn’t have time to read newspapers, 
but manages to read a book a day on 
the average and over 400 magazines a 


year! 





Gus suddenly. “lhat big coop - that 
one jest the other. side a the orchard 
J. ain't usin it now.” 

“We'll take him there, said my 
great aunt. She could not help add- 
ing, “Reckon you can put that gun 
away now, Gus.” 2 

Gus muttered into his halt-moon 
of moustache. “It's over this way,” 
he said, striding ahead 

He led the way across the corn- 
field to where the orchard loomed, 
the trees a dark mass along the 
horizon until we drew close 
to distinguish branches against the 


0 Le 

moonlit sie dig hazed with yell 
as the moon drew slowly up the eas 
Beyond the orchard loomed th 
coop, an awkward, homemade struc 
ture large enough to hold several 
geese. It had a- crude  gatelike 
opening at the top, so that it w: 
possible to lift back the entire toy 
of the square coop. This Gus ray 
ahead to do, standing there to wait 
expect ; 

“Now, ” said my great-aun 
“we want to fix that wing up 
little. 

“Fix the wing? repeated Gus 
astonished. 


“You don’t aim to let that birdie 


suffer?” asked great-aunt sharply. 
“No, sure not, Ma’am,” 
hastened to say. 


“A piece of lath and a little cord 


vs thas do it,” said great-aunt Lr 
. ly. 

Gus scuttled away to 5 ther 
while my great-aunt turned her 
to the bares “That's a mighty pre 
bird,” she said. “Somebody shot him 


that’s sure. I like to died if it wasn’t 


old man Stone. I heard shootin’ ove 
that way this afternoon when them 
geese went over.” 

angrily. “A man with plenty of gees 
of his own, too.” She looked specu 
latively at the . “That's plen 
large, too. Reckon that bird’ try his 
ni, sooner'n he ought. But three 
wi or soll see him fit to f 


ee 
Gus came up, running awkwardly 
breathlessly, with his overalls a little 
billowed out behind him. He held 
out a small, smooth piece of lath and 
cord; though he said nothing, there 
was a faint air of distrust about his 
expression, a wrinkling of his fore- 
head, a puzzlement of his eyes. 
“Now, then, take a hold 0 
that goose, Gus, and hold his put 
wing down. Boy, you hold his feet.” 
Deftly, great-aunt bandaged the 
birds wing, making the lath fm 
with the least disturbance of the 
teathers! She took the goose then 
and lowered it gently into the coop. 
Gus was quick to close the bird in. 
He stood back looking at the blue 
goose, dark within the coop. 1 
reckon he'll be jest right by Thanks 
givin’,” he said. 
“I figure three weeks or so,” said 
my great-aunt. Then suddenly what 
Gus had said came clear to her. She 
turned, her lips slightly and om 
(Continued on page 40) 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS.... 





A DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


Happiness in Marriage 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

lam seventeen years of age and a senior 
in high school. My ambition is to become 
s good housewife, but it is against 
mother’s wishes for me to get married whi 
J am so young. 

Of course, I know that many young mar- 
riages end up with a divorce, but I can’t 
convince my mother that mine wouldn’t, 

This young man and I are so alike in 
sme respects and so different in others 
that I am rather puzzled about the hap- 

iness of our m e. As the old saying 
goes, “Love is blind.” Perhaps I can’t see 
through this problem as well as I should. 
How can one be sure of happiness after 


marriage? 

Lucile W. 
Speaking the “Same Language” * 
Dear Lucile: 


Someone once said, half in jest, half 
in earnest, that men who cried in the 
movies made good husbands. However, 
oe should not place too much faith in 


‘this “movie” test. sagt there is no 


certain way of telling of time 
whether any given marriage is going to 
fail or to succeed. All sorts of unex- 
pected situations may arise to bring out 
equally surprising qualities of mind and 
character. Marriage is like a magnify- 
ing glass which reveals all our faults 
and virtues on a grand scale. 

One way to estimate the probable 
chances of a person’s making a satis- 
factory partner after marriage is to find 
out what he has been like before. Con- 
sider John R. He always has been fairly 
happy and has met his problems with 
some degree of success. John now lives 
up to whatever responsibilities he is 
given, now is a good sport about disa 

intments, now seeks fun out of 
ut accepts trouble and hard work 
when it comes. It would seem likely, 
therefore, ‘that John will take every new 
hurdle in his stride. 

But when we turn_to Alice, we find 
that her record is one of continual un- 
happiness and poor adjustments. Alice 
might become a different kind of per- 
son, if she has a great desire to do so 
and willingly accepts whatever will 
make possible a change in her. But un- 
er average circumstances the odds are 
against average people’s being trans- 


1See also Scholastic, Jan. 8, 1940: “The 
Well-Adjusted Person”; March 18, 1939, 


“Religion and Marriage”; October 8, 1939, 
‘Steady Company”; December 11, 1939, 
More of Going Steady.” 


formed merely by the fact of marriage. 
We are more likely to be permanent- 


ly satisfied with our choice of a mate, 


better we understand ourselves and 
the greater our skill in judging the true 
character of people, especially those of 
the opposite sex. Jane, for example, 
wants a boy who will be boss of the 


household. On the other hand, Mary is 
looking for a partner ‘who will let her 





The Language Lesson 
call all the sgpals, Woven seeks in a 


wife a pretty g companion whom 
he can use for display purposes. But 
Martin wants a home-maker. Jane and 
Martin, even in their *teens, may know 
just what they are searching for and 
where to find it. But Mary and Richard, 
even at forty or fifty, will probably still 
be knocking at a wrong tee 

G. B. Shaw somewhere has written 
that love is nothing more than a gross 
exaggeration of the differences between 
one person and another. In a sense, it is 
true that we never marry a real per- 
son. Each of us marries only what he 
thinks or wishes the husband or wife 
to be. 

The. best prelude to marriage is the 
slow-ripening, comradely friendship. It 
is only in such cases that we have any 
chance of applying “tests” or “rules.” 

Of course, if a girl is wise, she won't 
ask her young gallant to stay home and 
fill out a questionnaire covering every 
detail of his past and every he has 
for the future, though this plan might 
a to her ts and greatly sim- 
plify life for atgeage there i 
a few thi we t urin e 
brief fora. pe are still ps. Be 
of thinking clearly. We might see our 
friend with his a, and our family, 
his friends and our friends, since mar- 
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Conducted by George Lawton 


riage is the most severe test of our abil- 
ity to share and to live in a group. 

Love is one kind of language by 
means of which a man aud. woman can 
communicate with each other. But in 
order to be entirely happy, a couple 
must master a second language: that 
of understanding the preferences which 
they have simply as le. Think of 
all the likes and dislikes human beings 
can have. Despite these endless ways in 
which we can differ from another per- 
son, we may still agree on certain things 
of major im ce to him and to us. 
Similarity of outlook comes from re- 
semblance in age and experience of 
life, social and economic level, educa- 
tion, nationality and religious affiliation. 
Yet, unusual people who love each 
other in unusual fashion may have had 
very different environments and still 
speak the same language, as did Miss 
R., an American woman in her late 
thirties, who recently married a Euro- 
pean of different religious faith. In view 
of the great success of her marriage, 
she was asked to comment on this 
problem of a “sister,” twenty years her 
junior. “My test,” answered Miss R., 
“of whether a couple dare bind them- 
selves permanently is very simple. They 
must: 

1. Be good friends as well as good 
sweethearts. 

2. Like the same people or the same 
types of people. 

8. Laugh at the same things. 

4. Have the same tastes in music, art, 
books, etc., or else must tolerate each 
other’s tastes. 

5. Enjoy listening to each other. 

6. Be willing to try to help the other, 

et— 
r 7. Have friends,of their own. e 

8. Be liked and admired by each other's 
good friends. 


They must not: 


9. Expect too much of each other. 
10. Try to reform each other. 


Even though I believe in these ten 
rules, I am sure there are many other 
standards for a happy marriage. Per- 
haps if the couple have common sense, 
atadanseil emotions, and an interest 
in each other—no more # necessary.” 

Life is a series of adventures, the 
— of which probably is marriage. 

‘onder and scheme as we may, every 

we take involves a certain meas- 

ure of risk and uncertainty. This fact 

may discourage the faint-hearted, but 

to the brave it is the very unpredictable 

and challenging quality of experience 
that makes life so exciting. , 





THEA TYLER 


OW that Christmas is on the wing 
it might be.a good idea to sit 
down quietly and make a list of 

ali those we'd like to remember with a 
ift . . . and OH! — how long that list 
ooks and how small the budget sud- 
denly seems, but it’s a good idea to re- 
member that a gift need not be expen- 
sive to be acceptable, if we use “thought 
and good taste.” So often we make the 
very human mistake of purchasing what 
we like — this year be sure the person 
you are giving the gift to is getting what 
you think he or she would like. Here are 
a few hints that might help you to make 
your Christmas gift selection. 
Pearls are always acceptable, tor the 

can be worn all year ‘round and for all 


Single strand Marvella pearls, 
with rhinestone clasp, $1. 


Swank knife, 
chain, $5. 3 blades: knife. 
nail file, and cuticle blade. 


Charm bracelets. A wide and Minuet 
novel assortment. $1 each. 


belt buckle, $5; kravat chain. 
$3.50; collar holder. $1.50. perfume “Petit Flacon,” $1. 


sistm 


Thea Tyler, Famous Jewelry 
and Fashion Stylist 


occasions. For one who wears sweaters, 
a single strand of Marvella pearls is a 
good choice — she'll love t . For 
Mother (and maybe Dad will chip in) 
nothing could be more suitable than the 
“Twin Set.” This set can be worn as a 
necklace and bracelet, or by clasping 
the bracelet to the necklace, you also 
heve a long necklace. The Minuet bra- 
celet looks far more expensive than its 
price and makes an exquisite gift. 

We know charm bracelets aren't new, 
but they are still one of the best liked of 
the costume jewelry. Some of the up- 
to-the-minute ones are those which 
spell “God Bless America” or one of the 
“Flags of All Nations.” And while we 
are being patriotic, why not give Dad 
that red, white and blue lapel emblem? 
Men generally do not like lapel gadgets, 
but this one is in such good taste that 
any man would like it, and what’s more 
it’s most inexpensive. 


ae 


bracelet. Exquisite 
rhinestone clasp, $3 


Ot course we know brother or Dad 
would be delighted with a handsome 
Swank’s ife, on a very smart chain; 
and another attractive gift would be the 
two-tone gold set designed by Swank 
conetng of a matching belt buckle, tie 
chain and collar holder, with a place for 
Dad's initials. But. if the budget can't 
stand the strain of the complete set, any 
on of these Me make a handsome 

ift. Other Sw sets at $1.00 
and up. Lentheric’s Pak Pes made 
especially for the Junior Miss, is fresh 
and exciting: Anyone would like it. And 

. if you really want to go to town, be 
sure to look at the Marvella “Pink 
pat Pearls, consisting of a single 
shell pink strand which ties in back 
with a tiny black velvet ribbon. It 
comes in a lovely, satin lined box for 
about $2.00. It can be worn with party 
dresses or sweaters. 

Happy Gift-Giving! 


wal 


American lapel gins, $1 each. 
except man’s lapel pin, 59. 


$3.50 — with Swank gold-filled matching Lentheric “Pink Party” tace [win set ‘ilidevielin peark, 
powder, $1; lipstick, 75c¢;. triple strand mecklace and 


bracelet—style No. K229. 85. 
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Below: NEW LUXURY BOTTLE, special 
large size, contains a 14 oz. supply of 
wothing, fragrant Hinds Honey and Al- 
nond Cream. Both carton and bottle 
are decorated with rosy-pink bow design. 
Feminine, festive—and only $1! 


Get books 
for Christ- 
mas. Add 
Modern = Li- 
brary books 
to your set. 
95e each. 


A fine watch is a faithful companion. 
These 15 Jewel Gruen watches keep ex- 
ellent time. $29.75 each. Yellow gold 
filled Bezel with Guildite back. — 


Veri-Thin 
Mitzi 


lacien Lelong’s “Tik Tak Toe”—a com- 
plete lipstick wardrobe in a handy gen- 
tine suede kit. Three different shades 
—Black Tulip (dramatic) “Poker 
fhip” red (flaming red for daytime 
war) and Dianthus (a pink shade to 
Wear with evening pastels). $1.00. ao” 


RCA _ combination _ radio-phono- 
graph. Plays 10 in. or 12 in. rec- 
ords with lid closed. Price $29.95 
includes 6 preselected Victor Rec- 
ords and Rack. 


The Lee “Student Telescope” hat fea- 
tured in gray, blae, brown and khaki 
with contrasting pugaree bands —$2.95. 
Factory-creased the way the young fel- 
lows wear them. 








It’S THE 
CLASS 
OF 1941! 


ANCUNA 
COATS FOR GIRLS 


Smart for School .. . 
Swell for Sports .. ! 


Shower-repellent, weather - resistant, 
wrinkle-proof — Ancuna fabric is a 
tich, luxurious blend of mohair, al- 
paca and wool on a firm foundation 
of long, staple cotton for extra- 
strength, extra-style, extra-wear. 

A vivid array of becoming colors to 
choose from.- Quality lined with dur- 
able Earl-Glo rayon. Sizes from 10 
to 16. 

Write to 


VOGUE GIRL COATS, INC. 
519 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


for name and address of your 
nearest department _ store. 
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Days of Chivalry —a medieval castle 
with towers and turrets!! Lucien Le- 
long’s “Le Castel” . . . towers are filled 
with perfume. 4 different fragrances $5. 
A gallant gift with a delightful flourish 
that. pays a pretty compliment to any 
Lady Fair. 


© cemecaree 


Underwood Portable typewriter and 
stand. Universal model — taupe crys- 
talline finish, standard width ribbon and 
other standard machine features, for 
only $54.50. Available in built-in typing 
stand carrying ‘case at slight extra cost 
of $7.50 when bought with the machine. 
or $12.50 separately. Until you exam- 
ine this unique, convenient stand, you 
can’t imagine in how many different 
ways and positions it can be used. » 7” 


Eastman Bantam Kodak with F 4.5 lens 
—$22.50. A “super” gift. Many other 
kodaks in the Eastman line, priced 
from just a few dollars to the fine Ban- 
tam Special with the F.2 lens and focus- 
ing range finder. The Bantam line takes 
miniature pictures. 


Nestor Johnson Ice Skates designed for 
easier skating. Comfortable shoes, nat- 
aral form arch support. Diamond 
Tested Runners. Various models in- 
elude Figure Skates, Hard Toe Hockey 
Skates, Racer and Pleasure Skates. For 


boys and girls. os” 


Does your | 
get tangled up 
his leash? fh 
his troubles f 
ever — and 
own — with 
Dog-Master, aw 
matic dog le 
6% feet of » 
ally woven co 
Light in wei 
and dependable i 
operation. Price 
from $4.50 | 
$10. 


= 


Raa 
ae >" 
Kaynee Boys’ shirts, tie and tie ¢ 
box. Plastic tie clip fashioned 
clothespin. Shirt fine count broad 
fully mercerized and sanforized. ] 
buttons. Tie wool lined, resilio con! 
tion, Barathea weave. Shirt in ¥ 
tan, blue and green solids. Also 
patterns with harmonizing ties. 
piece gift package (illustrated) 
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scqueline Cochran Purse Kit. Made 

Celanese Satin, gray with white fig- 

lined in blue taffeta. Contains a 

int-section cylinder which comes 

, and a spatula for refilling the 

] compartments, comb, mirror and 
of skin lotion. All for $1.50. 


lart Master Mi- 
matic § 
ash... $14.95. 
mchronized to 
camera. 


sy-Back”’ gloves. It’s two-faced but 
ul nice! Palm of fine capeskin, back 

= sturdy pigskin. Wool knit lining and 
adjustable draw string that makes 
m hug the wrist. $3 or $3.25. 
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“Scotty” bracelet. This smart little 
bracelet is made of wooden rings and 
four wooden Scotty dogs and costs only 
$1. Just the thing for sports wear and 
sweaters. Also matching lapel pin and 
necklace for $1.00 each. In place of a 
chain for the necklace, is a dashing 
looking leatherette leash. 2” 


RCA VECTOR 
Prrsnal “Radio 


a, 


A mere handful—weighs 
only 4, lbs.! Open lid—it 
plays! Close lid—it stops! 
Full, clear, room-filling 
tone! Programs go where 


Here, at last, is something wonderfully new 
and different to give at Christmas! It’s the 
RCA Victor Personal Radio—sensation of 
New York, hit of Hollywood! 


Entirely new in design, the Personal Radio 

- measures only 3144" x 8%"x 3’’. Extremely 
sensitive, it gets stations with room-filling, 
clear-cut tone... has 4 newly developed 
RCA Victor Tynetron Tubes which provide 
6-tube performance . . . contains 3” perma- 
nent magnet speaker. Lid has built-in 
antenna. 


Get a demonstration of the Personal Radio 
-.-the gift buy of the year...from your 
RCA Victor dealer. You will find this set 
is not only new throughout, but quality 
throughout! . . . At a small extra charge 


. Personal initials will be placed on the set. 


ASeErvice or THE Rapio Corporation oF AMERICA 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
*Price f.o.b. factory, subject to change 
without notice. You can buy RCA 
Victor Radios on C.I.T. easy payment 
plan. In Canada—RCA Victor Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Soft lights and s-weet music—or hot trumpets and s-wing! Anyhow, 
Christmas holidays are just around the corner and there’ll be parties 
and dances and good times galore. Now’s the time to dress your best— 
and have fun! 

The “dress-up” clothes shown on these pages were modeled by 
Dolores Gooth, Jane Banta, Gloria Diaz, Joy Hacker, Jack Lally, and 
Bob Spalin, students at Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn? 

in the photo above Dolores (left) wears a festive frock of Celanese 
rayon taffeta in tango toral with blending velveteen bolero and bands 
on the sectional skirt (about $13). Also comes in white with red, and 
aqua with blending bolero. Jane’s dress is made of Debonese, a rayon 
faille, and trimmed with perky velvet bows on the flared skirt. The 
fitted bodice zips securely with a Talon fastener and has a narrow belt 
at the waistline (about $10). Comes in aqua and a luscious shade ‘of 
tea rose. 

Jack wears a double-breasted “Campus Tux” of midnight blue 
Barathea wool with satin grosgrain lapels (about $25), a Van Heusen 
soft-bosomed pique-front shirt with soft collar attached and buttons on 
a removable tape ($2), and a ready-tied bow tie ($1). 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
if, however, you cannot locate specific 
items shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 


IN THE BAG: Plenty of room for hanky, 
housekey, mad money, comb and all the 
face “fixins” needed for the occasion in this 
gold kid evening bag with top handle and 
rhinestone clasp. Beautifully lined with gold 
rayon faille and fitted with mirror and coin 
purse (about $3). 
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HANDS UP! Who wouldn't, 
these Bunnies made of soft 
rabbit fur with glace /ec 
palms in red, green, or Wet 
Warm as toast, they're the a 
swer to a maiden’s prayer 
something super-special to 

to the party, dance, or skc 
rink, ($2 @ air) 


. agticcthy il 


pie 





TICKETS, PLEASE! No wonder Jack beams on 
the ticket-seller, as he and his date come into 
the dance. Gloria looks like a million dollars in 
an evening coat that costs only $18. It’s Shet- 
land wool in fireman’s red and the hood is 
lined with black rayon velvet. The coat, lined 
with rayon taffeta and interlined, also comes in 
white wool with red velvet-lined hood. 


WHICH LADY FIRST? That's Jack's problem as he 
“uynpops the pop”! Joy (left) wears a sky blue 
Celanese rayon faille frock made with puff sleeves, 
built-in midriff, and wide sectional skirt (about $7). 
Also comes in pink, peach, or red. Gloria’s dance 
dress has a high-necked red rayon velvet basque 
waist, zipped with Conmar fastener, and two-layer 
white rayon net skirt over taffeta. Clusters of rayon 
velvet flowers trim the waist and skirt (about $18). 
Also comes in black with white skirt. 

Jack wears a double-breasted blue worsted suit 
of Barathea weave (about $25), a Kaynee white 
broadcloth shirt, striped tie and plastic clothespin 
tie clasp ($1.65 for all three). 





Underwood Leads Again 
... with this 


COMPLETE PORTABLE 
TYPING UNIT 


UNDERWOOD 
PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 
WITH BUILT-IN 
TYPING STAND 


EXCLUSIVELY 
UNDERWOOD 


MAGINE ...an Underwood Universal Port- 
able with its own Built-in Typing Stand 
folded right into the carrying case. Now you 
can set up"your Underwood anywhere indoors 
or out, and with three adjustments for height 
you can always type in comfort. 


See the Underwood Universal Portable with 
Built-in Typing Stand at your Dealer's . . . ask 
for a free trial .. .and convenient budget terms. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
‘UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters « A ting Machir «© Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and Other Supplies 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Soles and Service Everywhere 














RCA Victor records. “The Heart of the 
Symphony”, Album G-15 — $3.50. ‘The 
four records in this album contain eight 
great symphonic works by masters such 
as Beethoven, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Brahms, etc. The swing lover should 
hear some of the hits recorded by such 
exponents of the dance as Tommy Dor- 
sey,-Larry Clinton, Glenn Miller, Artie 
Shaw, Xavier Cugat, ete... . 35e and 
+30 each. 


‘black marble, 
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THE SHOPPING LIST 


HIS is “last minute” Sue. (Is it 

you?) Poor Sue’s all in a dither 
because she forgot to buy a gift for 
wo Minerva! If ra Sp want = 
to happen to you, er to it 
make ech istmas list now. Only 
three weeks until Christmas, you know 
— SO, here are some of the lovely and 
ine ive things you can buy for your 
family and friends. . . OR, that you can 
drop a sly hint for Bud or Sis or Mom 
or Pop to give youl 

For the 8 Hg fan, there’s a 
Phaostrom model B light meter and an 
Enlarge-O-Meter, made by Research 
Engineering. Both of these cost about 
$5. New Haven has some-extra good- 
looking electric alarm clocks that either 
Mother or Dad would like: “Overnite,” 
in ivory and gold ($4.25), and two 
others in a composition that looks like 
n” ($3.75) and “Li- 
brary” ($4). And rae g _of Mother 
pe Sle, either — ey'd love one of 
Crown Luggage’s fitted cases for ladies 
($4.95). 

A “Tyrotar” tie rack ($2) would 
make a swell gift for brother, the boy 
friend, or Dad. And, to make it a super- 
special r add a Cluett Peabody Repp 
tie ($1). . Empire Electric has an 
electric trouser presser kit for only $1 

. just the thing for Bud to use tor 
that quick 
‘ date Also, there are some very smooth 
tie and matching handkerchiet sets 
($1.50) made by Arrow. Smart- 
looking gloves trom Wilson Bros. range 
from $2.65 to $4, and their crew neck 
pullover sweaters ($3) are ideal for 
man or boy Ot course, there are the 
old-reliable” Fou B's, braces, belts, 
buckles, and billfolds, but this year's 
models are streamlined. and how! 
Just look at Plioglass braces and belts 
($1 each) and Elasti-Glass Key chain 


crease before dashing out on — 


Board 


It’s your aoovel. SCdlilietbcce” Checker 
handkerchief 


—50c. This snd 


other smart patterns make a lovely gift, 


new Dorothy Gray vanity (single 
powder) is in the shape of a minia- 





($1) and you'll 
he’d 


(about 
there’s the Manhattan blue 


see. . . lt Dad travels, 


fitted case 


) and if he’s an outdoor sport, 
wool ski pa- 


jama ($2) that’s-Really Something! 


For the ladies, stunning 


gift boxes ot 


om Some ee re ben 2d op) 


“Old ” =. * : 
cit tmngrat MEE S vung ee 
bath salts 


toilet water, and 


($1). 


” are gone, the 


Sewing Kit lingers on! There are always 


attractive accessories 


such as Fownes 


gloves ($2 up) handbags, scarts, sweat- 


ers, 


socks, and umbrellas. Oh, and that 


brings up rai day togs! Alligator rain- 


coats (for 


and girls), Gaytee Vel 


veteen Kwick boots, Goodrich’s Shu: 
glovs and Hood's Flightboots are all so 
ayaa you would want to weat 
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INKS took one mouthful and 
then put down her spoon. 
“Why, what's the matter, 
dear?” Mrs. Ferris asked anxiously. 
“Don't you like the soup? It has lima 
beans in it.” 

“Oh, the soup’s all right, I guess, 
but how can anybody eat surrounded 
by these — these cannibals?” She 
eyed her two brothers across the 
table. “Just rest oe — sloop- 

lup, sloop-glup, sloop-glup. . . .” 
Oh, riot soldi Dachess!” said 
Bud, taking another gulp, louder 
than ever, just to infuriate her, which 
it did. 

“Ugh! Such manners! And look at 
Nonie.” Jinks turned to her ten-year- 
old sister next. “She sits at the table 
like a Parkerhouse roll!” 

“Shoot the gravy to me, Davey!” 
Bud said, helping hi n elf to mashed 
potatoes. Dave obliged by sliding 
the bowl of gravy down the table 
so that it slopped over on the table 
cloth. Jinks scowled. 

“Mother, I see the price gf meat 
has...” Mr. Ferris looked up from 
the evening paper and, for first 
time, saw the overhanging clouds. 
“What's the matter, Jinks?” 

“Nothing . . . only why can't we 
have things like other people?” Jinks 
burst out. 

“Like what other people?” Mr. 
Ferris asked. 

“Well, like the Merritts . . . or the 
Gilpins, for instance. At Betty's they 
have real napkins — not paper ones, 
like ours — and they have flowers . . . 
and a maid who passes things in- 
_ of dumping everything on the 
table... .” 

‘I like it dumped.” Bud speared a 
piece of bread halfway down the 
table from him. “Fhen you can reach 
what you want.” 

“See there, just like savages!” 
Jinks cried. “Betty's brother eats like 
a gentleman, and he holds Mrs. Gil- 
pin’s chair for her when she sits 
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BOY dates GIRL 


11. One Girl’s Family 


down to dinner and, what's more, 
he doesn’t hang around when Betty 
has dates! She has the whole living 
room to herself without any family 
cluttering up the place!” 

“Qh, cut the primadonna stuff,” 


Bud said in disgust. “You know you 
‘practically ran us all out of the livin 
room last night— even before Da 
had a chance to hear the nine o'clock 
news!” 

“Oh, you can talk,” Jinks blazed 
back, “because you're a boy and you 
never want the living room at On 
You're always out with E. Z. Pickens 
or Shoo Warren — that glob!” 

“You lay off my friends.” Bud 
shook his fork at her. “The Warrens 


may not have flowers or . . . or finger. 


bowls, but, by George, they have 
something to say that's worth listen- 
ing to! They discuss things. Every 
night they pick out some subject of 
current interest to be discussed the 
next night at dinner, and each mem- 
ber of the family digs up something 
, to tell about it. Boy, they're what I 
call a real family! And the Warren 
girls respect their brothers, instead 
of low-rating them. Why, Shoo told 
me in their Family Council they de- 
cide whether or not certain public 
dances are all right for the girls to 
attend, or which one should buy a 
new coat that year .. things like 
that!” 
“Why don’t we have one of those 
—a Family Council?” asked Dave. 
“Sounds good to me,” Mr. Ferris 
commented dryly. “In fact, I'd be 
delighted for you ‘kids to try to 
‘balance the budget for a while. 


By Gay Head 





“Now, Charles, don’t get wrought 
up over finances,” Mom warned. “I 
think a Family Council would be 
fine, but not until after dinner.” 

“Me too,” Jinks said, patting her 
Mother's hand. “And, about the nap- 
kins and stuff, Mom, I was just 
kidding. . . . But I do think the 
boys eat like cannibals and I do 
wish I had some place to have 
dates,” she added with a woeful 
sigh. 


An HOUR later the Ferris 
Family Council convened. At 
first, it gave every indication of 
developing into another free-for- 
all, but when Mr. Ferris asked 
for attention so that he could 
present the budget, they listened 
carefully. He explained just 
what the family income was, how 
much was spent on food, shelter, 
clothing, health, education and rec- 
reation. Bud and Jinks both said they 
thought the amount spent on shelter 
was ‘way too much. 

“Perhaps youre right,” Mom 
nodded, “but remember that shelter 
includes all household expenses. If 
there weren’t so much laundry to 
send out, we could afford your ‘real 
napkins’, Jinks, but I simply can’t 
undertake doing it here. . . .” 

“What if you had two helpers . . . 
Nonie and me?” Jinks asked. “We 
could get up early Monday morn- 
ings and wash, then iron after 
school.” 

“I can iron like . . . everything,” 
Nonie added enthusiastically. 

“That might work. At least, we 
three could do everything except the 
heavy towels and bed linen but . . .” 
Mom shook her head, “. . . ironing 
would take all afternoon, and who'd 
get dinner?” 

“Why, Dave and I,” Bud spoke up. 
“We shook a mean skillet at .“Y’ camp 
this summer and nobody died of in- 
digestion.” 

“Well, one night a week, I think 
the family could put up with your 
‘skillet-shaking’,” Mrs. Ferris smiled. 

“Good,” said Dave.“Oh, and, Dad, 
I'd like to make you a proposition 
on the repair bills. If I do all the odd 
jobs, like mending that hole in the 
roof, could I have the money saved 
to spend on . . . a few new clothes, 
instead of always wearing Bud's old 
stuff?” 

(Concluded on next page) 
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The Blue Goose 


(Continued from page 30) 





nously parted, and just look at him. 
“What's that you say, Gus?” 

“I reckon he'll make right good 
eatin’, too,” continued Gus, blandly. 
“He'll be fat come the end a Novem- 
ber.” 

“My soul and body!” exclaimed 
great-aunt with a great rush of breath. 
“If that don’t beat all!” She took my 
hand suddenly. “You, Boy —come 
home and get that wet shirt off your 
skin. "Tain’t good for you in this night 
air. 

Gus stood looking after us with an 
expression of amazement on his mel- 
ancholy features, a dark, forlorn fig- 
ure beside the coop. Behind us, the 
blue goose honked suddenly, a wild, 
lonely =f Then all was still save for 
the rapid footsteps of great-aunt Lou, 
striding ahead now: only the scuttering 
sound of leaves and the rustling of corn- 
shocks in the wind came in the night, 
only the distant hooting of an owl. 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


“Look, Dad, I could save enough 
on repairs and general upkeep of the 
car to — to pay or the gas I'd use, say, 
a couple of nights a week,” Bud sug- 
gested. 

“Anything you boys save me, you 
are welcome to — in sea or mileage,” 
Mr. Ferris agreed. 

“Oh, boy!” Dave could see himself 
in a new blue double-breasted suit. 

“Thanks, Dad,” Bud said, “and I 
think I’ve got an idea for you, Jinks. 
Why don’t you take the dining room 
for dates — fix it up with that old sofa 
from the upstairs hall, move the vic 
and all the games and stuff in there. 
I'll make a ping-pong table to fit over 
the dining room table, if you like.” 

“Why, Bud!” a exclaimed. “That’s 
wonderful! Could I, Mom?” 

Mrs. Ferris nodded. 

“And incidentally, Mom, I was going 
to volunteer to stay at home on Thurs- 
day nights, so that you and Dad could 
go to the movies — or something.” 

“The movies?” Mr. Ferris was all 
smiles. “Why, we might even step out 
dancing. . . . That is, if some of you 
kids would brush me up a bit on the 
new steps.” | 

“That's for me,” Jinks cried. “Crank 
up the vic, Dave... . oh, and put on 
Beat Me Daddy!” 

“Wha-at? What's that?” Mr. Ferris 
said in a startled voice. “Oh . . . oh, the 
record. I see.” 


Next Week: A BAG OF TRICKS 


Long. before, the killdeer had ceased 
his sad crying. * * 

Great-uncle Joe sat reading in the 
kitchen of the house. He looked up 
when we came in; his heavy face. be- 
traying faint surprise and some sus- 
picion. 

“Hohl. you ain’t gone long,” he said. 
Then his eye fell upon the bloodstain 
on my shirt. “Great God! who shot that 
boy?” he exclaimed. “Who done it, Old 
Timer?” He got up, dropping his paper 
excitedly. 

“Keep your shirt on, Joe. "Tain’t the 
boy’s got shot; it’s a goose, a blue goose. 
I peek ene it up.” She turnéd on 
me. “Off with that shirt, Boy.” 

I took off the shirt and gave it to her. 

“Til get you a clean one,” she said, 
vanishing into the darkness of the house 
beyond the kitchen, her footsteps re- 
tceating into the upper story of the 
house. 

“Sure had me scared for a minute,” 


admitted great-uncle, grinning, his blue 
eyes twinkling as if to say that he had 
never really believed I had been shot 


at ali, but had put on his little act solely 
for-my great-aunt’s edification. 

The door opened suddenly and Gus 
Elker’s. head popped in. “Joe!” he whis- 
pered. “What's eatin’ that ol’ woman a 
yourn? I be dog if she didn’t up and 
walk off from my place like as if she 
was madder’n a wet hen.” 

“You didn’t say anything to kinda 
hurt her feelin’s?” 

Gus shrugged and looked helpless. 
“Oney that I figgered on havin’ that 
blue goose I found in my cornfield for 
Thanksgivin’. She like t’ took my head 
off and flew straight home.” 

Great-uncle got up ponderously, 
grinning. “Hoh! that’s easy to figger 


- out. I reckon she took a likin’ t’ that 


bird. You know what women are, Gus 
— tender as chickens. Yes, sir, I recol- 
lect the time that old woman a mine 
couldn’ stand the sight a hens bein’ 
killed!” 

He went out with Gus Elker just as 
my great-aunt came in with a shirt in 
her hands, her eyes twinkling and a 
faint smile at her lips, as if she had 
heard what my great-uncle had said. 


“How’s that goose, Gus?” asked my 
great-aunt one afternoon two weeks 
later. 

“I reckon he’s comin’ along fine, 
Ma’am,” said Gus. “You'd oughta see 
im. 

“I aim to pay him a visit one of these 
days.” 

“His wing's that good now I be d 
if he don’t aim t’ fly right through 
them boards when he hears honk- 
ers goin’ south these days.” 


Great-aunt stood looking at him for 


a moment, wordless. Turning presently 





to her work amor 


, aay 
or woman‘d just naturally up and 
Rok “ae 
me you never ate wild 

Ma’am,” said Gi ne 

“No, and I never intend to. Id q 
sight sooner see ‘em flyin’ past than set 
down to ith ‘em.” 

Great-uncle came over from the com. 
crib. “Now, Lou,” he said complacently, 

“Don’t you ‘Now, Lou’ me!” 


“You don’t know how lucky you are, 


Gus,” said great-uncle, winking broadly, 
There was a moment of silence, into 
which rose the cac of hens in the 
warm sunlight, the shouting of Ed 
Burke in his fields to the east, the caw. 
ing of a pag: Jie a. overhead, 
ropping to briefly with the soft 
cooing of doves-at the barn’s gables. 


Then my t-aunt asked casually, 
“When you Eeurint on Sedecing te 
blue goose, Gus?” 

“Reckon night before Thanksgivin’l 
do well as any other time,” said Gus. 
“I'm a sharpenin’ up my axe a’ready.” 

Great-aunt Lou shook her head, her 
spectacles sliding further down her 
nose. “That sure is a pretty bird. | 
don’t see how a man can put an axe 
to it, I like to die if I do. You want to 
look the other way when you murder 
him, Gus, or might be he'll want to up 
and thank you for fixin’ that wing for 
him.” 

For some days before Thanksgiving, 
my great-aunt was restless. She went 
over to look at the blue goose several 
times, and came back to say that the 
blue goose was “as fit as you or I, and 
fatter, too. But not fatter than you, 
Joe,” she always hastened to add. On 
the day before ing, geese of 
all kinds flew south, because of a bliz- 
zard in. northern Wisconsin two days 
before. “That goose is eatin’ his heart 
out,” said she each time she heard the 
high, windy. sound of their honking 
drifting down from the clear blue sky. 

I went over that afternoon and stood 
on the edge of the orchard watching 
the blue goose in his coop, marking the 
bird’s restlessness, his endless pacing 
to and fro, his occasional short flights 
upward, beating his wings helplessly 
against the enclosing walls of his cage. 
When a flight of snow geese went over 
toward sundown, the sun red on their 
white breasts, the blue honked 
in answer to their cries drifting dows, 
a wild, frantic crying flung against the 
bars of his cage. i could understand my 
great-aunt’s coneern for the bird; I 
could feel the samé sympathy for this 
wild thing shut away from his fellows 
in their untrammelled passage from one 
end of the continent to the other. 
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The early supper bell called me home 
that night. ; 


My great-uncle was as un as. 


eat-aunt Lou, and he ate just as little. 
He went out quietly as soon as he had 


en. 
Well Boy, I reckon Gus aims to 
murder that blue goose tonight,” said 
my great-aunt. “I wonder he can do it.” 
‘She began to wash dishes, but 
stopped suddenly and took off her 
apron. She put a shawl around her 
shoulders, for the November night was 
crisp with frost outside. “Come on, 
Boy,” she said, going out. “Leave the 
lamp on—we'll be back.” 

| went out with her, she striding 


ahead as always. The moon lay low - 


along the eastern sky, its yellow light 
gowing magically from fence rails, the 
comcrib roof, the dried leaves whose 


pungent aroma still lay with leaf-fire |. 


smoke in the crisp night air. There was 
no sound but that of her footsteps and 
the isolated sawing of a late cricket in 
the deep grass along the pasture’s edge 
near Gus Elker’s orchard. 

In the shadow of a small cedar at 
the edge of the orchard great-aunt came 
to a sudden stop and stood peering 
ahead. : 

“Ain't that my old man with Gus?” 

It was great-uncle Joe who stood 
with Gus at the coop where the blue 
goose was imprisoned. The two of them 
were not speaking; they were standing 
in silence, an odd, restrained silence, 
with the coop between them. The blue 
goose was still alive. Great-uncle was 
scuffing the earth with one foot. My 
great-aunt glanced at me with a qizzi- 
cal expression on her face and put her 
fnger to her lips. 


Gus began to speak suddenly. “You 
remember that time we had that wild 
goose up at Buff’s cabin, Joe?” 

I sure do,” said my great-uncle. 

“I be dog if that wasn’ the best goose 
meat I ever et!” 

“Sure was.” - 

There was silence again for a brief 
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while. Great-uncle continued to scuff 
away the grass and earth beneath his 
left foot, both hands in his pockets. 
Gus kept looking toward the blue goose 
and away again, Inside the ry? the 
goose was quiet, as if waiting for its 
end, knowing the futility of further 
struggle to escape. 

“I never et blue goose,” said Gus. 

- No, nor I.” 

“Them honkers is all good.” 

“Reckon so.” Great-uncle coughed. 
“How you aimin’ t’ fix him Gus?” 

“J figger on havin’ him stuffed. I like 
the statin’ fixed with goose grease. 
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Now that bird’s mighty fat. I fed him 
good.” 


“Makes my mouth water jest t’ hear 


you tell it.” 

Gus bent down and picked up an axe, 
the blade of which gleamed in the 
moonlight and briefly reflected short 
moon rays into the surrounding night. 
The blue goose honked suddenly, 
harshly, frightening Gus so that he 
dropped the axe again. 

“By Jukas! Joe, he scared me. I 
thought for a minute that was your ol’ 
woman. 


(Concluded on page 43) 



































Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Amyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less on Planters Peanuts. 


Each contestant may submit more than one 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, "January 6, 1941. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct tists of 10 mistakes in the pictuve, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges decision is finai. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic “and Junior Scholastic, 
February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identica) with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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OUIS R. is twenty years old and a 
high school graduate. When he got 
out of school two years ago, it was 

eight months before he could get any 
kind of job. At that he was better off 
than nearly half of his classmates. Hear 
him tell about it: 

“Everybody calls me lucky to have a job, 
and I'm glad to be working at anything at 
all, but I can’t get excited over running a 
drill press. Specially after all the money I 
spent on that Diesel engineering course with no job at the 
end of it. 

“Coulda gone to college on that dough. Lots of kids 
around here could go to college if there was one nearby 
that was cheap. Then maybe we'd know what to study for. 

“In high school they seem to emphasize a different voca- 
tional course each year. In junior high they talked machine 
shop to me. When I got to senior high it was the commercial 
course they were playing up. The straight academic course 
was for those who were going to enter college and didn’t 
have to make a living right away.” 

Louis has a lot of problems: He can’t afford to go to 


college. He hasn't had any really good advice about 
jobs. He wasted time and money in a high-pressure 
training course for an overcrowded occupation. And his 
present job seems like a blind alley to him, far removed 
from the dignified professional career he really hankers 
for. In fact, he’s typical of so many young people that 
it isn’t funny. 

Every year 1,750,000 young Americans leave school 
to begin work in some gainful occupation. A few of 
them know exactly what they want to do and what they 
are capable of doing. But the great majority have no 
clear idea of their occupational future. They know very 
little about their own abilities as workers and almost 
nothing about the great world of work outside. They 
have no basic skills because their schools, on the whole, 
have not offered them a type of vocational preparation 
they can use. And less than 30 per cent of them have 
had any assistance in analyzing these problems that can 
seriously be called “vocational guidance.” 

Now there are in the United States more than 18,000 
separate occupations being practiced, though of course 
many of these are closely related branches of the same 
industry or field of work, requiring much the same 


skills. The man or woman who has succeeded in finding ~ 


the kind of work out of all these 18,000 occupations 
which he is clearly best qualified to perform is certainly 


Matching Youth and Jobs. 


An Editorial 











a rare and happy person. To the extent 














































that he fails to find his proper niche in 9 Hitler 
the working world, he becomes a round "ay 
peg in a square hole, and is neither as by I 
happy nor productive as he should be, Philip 
No-one in i can be blamed for and 
this failure, least of all the students. But fm 42” 
to shorten this’gap to provide for young a 
people better and closer occupational ad- So You 
justment, is without doubt one of Amer. 
ica’s greatest needs. It is one which “a : 
thousands of people, both in education and in industry, by J 
are trying hard to meet. Chanti 

Today the whole industrial system of the nation is nm? 
rapidly being geared up to the great productive effort fm ?U8L! 
required for our national defense. This will unquestion- oo 
ably increase the opportunities of many young menfM™ Robins 
(and women too). It wilt also provide a far larger num (m “on'er 
ber of vocational schools and apprenticeship openings Nombs 
in industry than heretofore. But it should not be rushed 
into blindly just because it happens to be the first ys 
chance that offers. Find out if the skills needed ina BEN 
war industry will carry over the technical processes om 
of peace time. And don’t be afraid of them because LAW 
you may have to wear overalls and get your hands FRAN 
dirty. The world of the future is going to be full of such AD\ 
jobs. 

A good book, Matching Youth and Jobs, by Howard |“; 
M. Bell, has just been published by the American HARC 
Youth Commission. It’s mostly for adults, but for young a 
people themselves, it has one good tip: Find the cente ae 
of your local labor market, and register with the nearest iis 
branch of the United States Employment Service. It hat Soc 
people who understand these problems and will help HENR 
you to solve them. Hig 

But the young person who expects somebody to hand 0h 
him a job on a silver platter is likely to be disappointed. eg 
He will have to be self-reliant enough to study and find 
his own best line of action. For this purpose there i 
fine practical advice in Sidney Edlund’s article in thi 
issue of Scholastic (page 13). If you apply this method tevgye 
and at the same time study carefully the job an OMAR an 
contained in Scholastic’s regular Vocational Deputy CfORSE 
ment, and obtain all the counsel you can from yo HARRY B. 
school facilities and the public employment service cei 
we believe that when the time comes to land your Béitoria 
job, you will succeed. 220 Ea 
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The Blue Goose 
' (Concluded from page 41) 

“She's t’ home.” 

In the silence that grew upon them 
now, the sounds of movement in Gus 
Elker’s barn not far away were loud, 
the low murmur of Sac Prairie’s life 
four miles to the east swelled in the 
night, and from high in the northern 
sky came the faint, eerie honking of 
geese flying southward. Both Gus and 
my great-uncle turned sharply toward 
the sound, Gus with his old hat pushed 
back on his head, his mouth agape. The 
high-flying geese came on. Inside the 
cage, the blue goose began to stir, be- 
gan to flap its wings, and suddenly its 
wild, cepeay waking rang out. 

Great-uncle looked across at Gus, and 
Gus looked back at him. Great-uncle 
took hold of one side of the coop’s 
cover and Gus took hold of the other; 
they threw it back. For a moment noth- 
ing happened; then there was a sudden 
uprushing sound of wings and the blue 
ke lifted itself heavily from the coop, 

ung there briefly in the moonlight, and 
rose up into the night sky, honking joy- 
ously. 

Without turning, Gus raised his voice 
and said, “That sure is a pretty bird, 
ain’t it, Ma’am.” 

“It sure is,” said my great-aunt. 

Up, up spiralled the blue goose until 
it was lost in the moonlit night, its honk- 
ing one with the wild crying of its fel- 
lows receding down the southern sky, 
the sound drifting faintly, faintly back 
— and dying away at last on the 


ene from Country Growth, by 
August Derleth, by oa ission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. isis 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, f60d, foot; 
pg am oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, . In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German i; llable—French 
liquid 1; x ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


commodious (ka-m6-dé-iis), p. 20. Roomy; 
Cophtvaa (k-fét ), p. 24. A legendary 
etua -i-4), p. 24. A legen 


g 
degenerate (dé-jén-dr-at), p. 26. Of poorer 
is quality than one’s ancestors; degraded. 
itinerant (i- or 1-fin-fir-ant), p. 20. Travel- 


ing from to ; 
laith (ath), ve 2 og unwill- 


at end of 


ing. 
Pa Manuel (mi-nd0-él kd-sin), p. 9. 
Reliques, p. 24. Old-fashioned spelling of 


Molotov (mé-lét-bv), p. 5. 
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TO SANTA FE,.NEW ME 
STARS OF WARNER BROS. “ 


* Errol Flynn 
* Olina de Havilland 
* Raymond Massey 


All-expense trips will be awarded: 


to the winning high school student. 


and his or her teacher 


1ST PRIZE: All-Expense tig on special train to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, with the’-stars of Warner Bros 
“Santa Fe frail” to attend the World Premiere on De- 
cember 14, 1940. To be awarded-to winning student 
AND his or her teacher. Join the stars in Santa Fe! 


2ND PRIZE: Underwood Portable Typewriter with built- 
in typing stand! Will help you do better school work. 


3RD PKict Fur GIRLS THIRD PRIZE FOR BOYS 
Gruen Veri-Thin Mitzi Gruen Vert-Thin Arrow 
15 jewel wrist watch: 15. jewel ‘trist watch 


6TH AND 7TH 
FOR BOYS 
Schick Injector Razors 


4TH AND 5TH PRIZES 
RCA Victor. Personal 


8TH AND 9TH PRIZES 
12 volume sets, Modern - 
Lib.ury Books. A valuable 
addition to any library. 





42nd St., New Xork,.N, vit ae 


fore December 2, 1940. Decision of the’ “jae 65 will i 


be final. In the case of tie; ‘duplicate pri . 
awarded. a 


State. feds Brown's part in 

seizure of the Government arsenal at 
planned to arm the slaves for. an 

on December 2, 1859, but his part in the 


eS ty x 
ak, RS 


States has been immortalized in Argon) in th ; 


new Warner Brothers production, “SANTA, 


gat & > ea Tt? 


q in the scene above, John Brown's roilans cag 


Stuart, (Errol Flynn). ‘Brown, te fi ta he 
only by Blood. Of 


the nation can be.wiped out 
his side is the strength of his 
of Jeb Stuart is law and order, 
United States Army. 


4 Write their ‘conversation, 25-t0: 50-.words. ‘What. does je 


Brown have W'bay-00 ie Sea Seen ea 
United States Army? What does Stilart have to say ta this fa 
who is ordering his death? ‘ 











